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FOR HUMOURS OF THE BLOOD, 


There is no remedy known to Science to compare with 


LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE! 


T searches the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys, Eradicates Noxious Elements, 
Cools and Sweetens the System, Acts on the Biliary and Digestive Organs, Assists 
’ stion, and Keeps the Bowels in Perfect Order. 


Administered with a little Lamptover’s Lime Fauir Syrup, it forms the mo-t 
delicious thirst-quencher. 
CHILDREN TAKE 1T, AND ASK FOR MORE. 
In Glass Stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 1ls., and 21s. each. 

Of all Chemists everywhere. Full directions for use accompany each Bottle. 
DON’T ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE, BUT GET 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
FROM YOUR CHEMIST; 

Or, H. LAMPLOUGH, Ltd, 1138, Holborn; 134, Cheapside; 9a, Old 
Broad St.; 42, Fenchurch 8t.; and 167, Strand, LONDON. 
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TEMPLE BAR. 


APRIL, 1900. 


Corban. 
By CONSTANCE SMITH, 


AuTHOoR oF ‘THE REPENTANCE OF PAUL WENTWORTH,’ 
‘PRISONERS OF Hops,’ ETC. 


“To love is to know the sacrifices which Eternity exacts from Life.” 


oo 


Carter I. 
THE COMING OF THE CURE. 


“L’inconnu est toujours suspect.” 


i was intensely hot. All through a long August afternoon the 
big flies had buzzed unceasingly in the ticket-office, and the 

little wayside station of Dagny-les-peupliers had lain sweltering in 
the rays of a fiercely fervent sun. The porter—a mild-featured 
youth in a faded blue cotton blouse and knitted woollen béret, who, 
with the station-master, constituted the staff of the place—had 
spent several happy hours stretched full length on an empty 
truck, dreaming blissfully of full measures of cool sour wine. But 
his superior—willing martyr to official dignity—had preferred 
remaining in the stifling sanctum of the chef de gare; there he 
sat, not a button of his neat uniform unfastened, and in lofty 
privacy studied a Petit Jowrnal three days old. There, still 
sitting, still intent on his newspaper, Antoine found him, when at 
half-past five he burst in with the intelligence : 

“ Jean Leroux of St. Quentin is here!” 

The station-master raised his small black eyes, slowly. 
“ Well?” he responded, with a great show of indifference, 

“ He has come in his cart! He has come to meet a traveller ! ” 

“Ah!” Clearly these additional details put a livelier colour 
on the fact reported. The Petit Jowrnal dropped from the 
reader’s hand, and his eyes glittered faintly. “ Who is the person, 
Antoine?” 
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Antoine, taken aback by the question, scratched his head and 
shuffled his feet. ‘ That, I don’t know.” 

“You are a blockhead! I have always said so.” With this 
frank expression of opinion the station-master rose, laid down his 
paper, and, taking no further notice of the abashed Antoine, who 
fell back before him in confusion, marched out of the ticket-office. 
The arrival of Jean Leroux with his cart, “to meet a traveller,” 
on a day when, to the best of M. Viaud’s knowledge, no persons 
even remotely connected with St. Quentin were travelling, struck 
that conscientious railway servant as an event requiring explana- 
tion. Ever prompt in the discharge of duty, he prepared to seek 
that explanation without delay. 

Crossing the small bare waiting-room, he stepped through the 
open doorway which led from it into the road. Just outside stood 
an equipage of singularly dilapidated appearance; a rough, two- 
wheeled vehicle, innocent of springs and paint, to which was 
harnessed a grey pony of seemingly patriarchal age. An old 
peasant in a frock, originally white, but now, by much patching, 
transformed into a veritable Joseph’s coat of a dozen different 
colours, sat on the edge of the cart blinking sleepily in the 
sunshine. 

“ Holloa, Father Leroux!” cried the station-master with con- 
descending affability. “Come to meet the six-o’clock train? 
You're in plenty of time.” 

The occupant of the cart turned towards his interlocutor a 
tanned face, chiefly remarkable for the number and complexity of 
its wrinkles. “Eh?” he responded, putting a bony brown hand 
to his right ear. 

“T say that you come early to meet your friend,” bawled 
Viaud. 

Leroux showed his few remaining teeth in a grin, expressing 
sly enjoyment of some private joke. ‘“ Mustn’t run any risk of 
keeping the Church waiting, you see. That would never do. Oh, 
no!” He wagged his old head with a significant air. 

“ And what, in-the name of all that’s holy, have you got to do 
with the Church ?” the other retorted, irately. He did not like 
this parrying of his questions ; and he liked it the less because he 
felt sure that Antoine was skulking somewhere within earshot. 

Old Leroux, hugging himself for sheer satisfaction, indulged in 
a portentous wink. ‘“ That’s my secret, M. Viaud.” 

M. Viaud, blurting out a highly unparliamentary expression, 
turned proudly on his heel. “Oh, these rustics—brute beasts 
devoid of understanding!” he murmured behind his martial 
moustache. Nevertheless, a moment later, he faced round again 
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with, “No doubt it’s Elie Bazin you are looking for. He's 
sacristan at St. Quentin, isn’t he? That's the meaning of all this 
talk about ‘the Church,’ I suppose? Well, I can tell you one 
thing—you won't see Elie to-day. He’s not coming back till 
Saturday.” 

Leroux nodded maliciously. “I know it. And in any case I 
should certainly not have brought out my cart for Elie Bazin.” 

Viaud was visibly discomfited. “M. Meunier has left St. 
Quentin—that I heard last week,” he muttered to himself. “ Who 
else?—why,” he broke off suddenly, and swore again, but this 
time more genially, “of course, the new curé! Of course, of 
course. So he comes to-day, does he?” 

“ By the six-o’clock train from Bourges. His housekeeper is 
already at the presbytery—arrived yesterday.” 

“Impossible! I should have seen her.” 

Again Leroux grinned, well-pleased. “She came by road, 
with a waggon load of furniture, and many cases full of books— 
heavy cases, too! It seems our new curé is a learned man.” 

“He must be very unlike your old one, then.” Viaud, who 
prided himself on his omniscience, was displeased to find that so 
much history had been making, unknown to him, in a village only 
five miles distant, and he spoke with bitterness. 

Leroux was more knowing than ever. “I believe you. Why, 
he is a great preacher from Paris—quite a man of pote in the 
world. One with numbers of grand rich friends, too, they say, 
and cousin-german to the Marquis of—well, I’ve forgotten the 
name.” 

With recovered spirit Viaud struck in. “‘They’ say! And 
who are ‘ they,’ who tell you these cock-and-bull stories, my good 
friend? As if a popular preacher in Paris, with rich relatives and 
fine ladies at his back, would leave all to come here and look after 
your little commune of six hundred souls! No offence to your 
respectable village, but the thing’s impossible. You had all this 
from the housekeeper ? ” 

“Formerly nurse in M. de Lagrange’s family in Normandy.” 
Leroux’s little eyes twinkled; he felt he had scored a point 
there. 

But Viaud was not so easily driven from his point. “If 
the good man is such a favourite in Paris, why does he come 
here?” 

“Ah! that’s a matter I know nothing about. Perhaps Elie 
Bazin may have heard.” 

“How should he hear?” Contempt for Elie Bazin and his 
sources of information sharpened the station-master’s tones. 
212 
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“Well, his own nephew is body-servant to the Archbishop at 
Bourges, and has already told Elie a good deal about this new 
curé of ours.” 

“T suppose he reads the Archbishop’s letters when his Grace’s 
back is turned ?” interrupted the other. ‘“ Ah, they are all alike, 
these clericals.” Viaud was a freemason, and did not go to Mass. 
“ Priests and laymen, masters and servants, all, all alike, a sneak- 
ing, slippery tribe! I wish you and St. Quentin joy of your 
Parisian ecclesiastic, Father Leroux.” 

With this parting shot, the chafed official retired within the 
barriers of his own domain, a prey to an acute attack of Voltairi- 
anism. But when, some twenty minutes later, the six-o clock 
“slow” rolled snorting into Dagny-les-peupliers, his philosophic 
Liberalism proved to be no match for his natural curiosity, and 
simple Antoine himself stood not more openly at gaze before the 
tall figure in cassock and three-cornered hat which emerged 
promptly from a third-class compartment. 

Certainly very unlike M. Meunier! The late worthy priest of 
St. Quentin had been a man of middle height and placid counten- 
ance, with a form inclining to comfortable rotundity, and a 
manner chiefly remarkable for its indolent good-humour ; a native 
of the district in which he ministered, he had the slowness of speech 
and gait characteristic of most dwellers in the valley of the Indre. 
His successor’s stature—which would have been imposing in an 
Englishman—verged, for a Frenchman, upon the gigantic; he 
was sparely but powerfully built, with strongly marked features 
and a pronounced aquiline nose; he moved briskly, and his deep 
voice had the ring of command. Antoine, strolling in the leisurely 
fashion of the countryside towards the new arrival’s neat valise, 
quickened his movements precipitately at the sound of that voice. 
Yet the priest had spoken only to intimate the presence of a 
second piece of luggage in the van. 

This piece of luggage, disinterred, proved to be a good-sized 
wooden box, which it taxed all the young porter’s feeble muscular 
powers to hoist to his shoulder. Nevertheless, he refused any aid 
from the owner of the box. He would as soon have allowed the 
Comte de Ratillon, over at the chateau, to help carry his own 
baggage as this village priest. 

As he stumbled along, mildly obstinate, under his burden, 
Viaud—having received the tickets of two farmers returning from 
Valencay cattle-fair—approached the stranger with an affable air. 

“For St. Quentin? One of your parishioners awaits you 
outside, M. le Curé.” 

M. le Curé tendered laconic thanks for this information—and 
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for the polite hope that he had had a pleasant journey. Then he 
strode forward—the station-master following, with a murmured 
remark to the effect that “this country was probably new 
to him ?” 

*‘ Quite new,” he admitted over his shoulder, and walked on. 

Catching sight of Leroux in his cart as he passed the threshold 
of the booking-office, he recoiled slightly—whether in surprise or 
distaste Viaud could not determine. The movement, whatever its 
significance, was quickly controlled; with a brief greeting to the 
old man, who stared at him in silent curiosity, the priest stepped 
up to the cart and set about finding a place in it for his 
portmanteau. But when Antoine would have followed with the 
case, a prompt hand waved him back. “No! Too heavy!” 

Leroux protested. His pony was a tough beast; and with 
St. Quentin only five miles off——- The newcomer stood firm. 
“Tt is too heavy,” he repeated in unyielding tones.—‘* With your 
permission ”—turning to the station-master—“ I will leave it here 
for a day or two.” 

Viaud bowed. “Books?” he ventured in an insinuating tone. 

The new Curé of St. Quentin looked searchingly at his ques- 
tioner. (He had steel-grey eyes, rather deep set under straight 
dark eyebrows—eyes which the observant Viaud found singularly 
piercing.) ‘“ Books—yes!” he replied. ‘“I make no doubt they 
will be safe under your care, till I can send for them. I am 
ready, M. Leroux.” 

So saying, he sprang up beside the old peasant with the agility 
of a boy; and, at a crack of Pere Jean’s whip, the shabby 
equipage went on its uneven way. 

“He is younger than I thought at first,” reflected Viaud, 
turning back into the station. “ Little over thirty, I'll be bound 
—for all he has begun to grizzle on the temples. A fine-looking 
man, but too much of the lord in his manners for a priest. The 
airs these ecclesiastics give themselves!” muttered the champion 
of free thought, uneasily conscious that his parting salutation of 
the particular ecclesiastic under consideration had been unneces- 
sarily profound. ‘“ And this one no great shakes, I suspect, if the 
truth were known. Else why should he have left Paris—for 
St. Quentin, of all places in the world?” 

Along the straight white road to that despised commune 
Leroux’s cart made rumbling and creaking progress—a progress 
but little enlivened by conversation between himself and his 
passenger. The peasant had all the natural taciturnity of his 
class; moreover, M. de Lagrange’s peremptory over-ruling of his 
judgment in the matter of the wooden box had left him sulky. 
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So when the priest, after a perfunctory remark or two, fell into 
preoccupied silence, his companion did not attempt to disturb his 
reverie, but occupied himself in calculations touching the prob- 
able yield of a certain potato planting, and, urging his pony 
mechanically from time to time, jogged on apparently half 
asleep. 

His condition was in harmony with his surroundings; the 
country through which the cart was passing had a singularly 
slumbrous air. The road, which for the first mile or so had run 
between low hedges diversified at regular intervals by a single 
poplar, now lay across a wide open plain—a flat expanse of culti- 
vated land where wheat and maize grew undivided side by side, 
and colza gave place to beet without an intervening furrow. On 
the left, where the ground fell away slightly towards the western 
horizon, a faint line of rising mist and a parallel line of vivid 
green marked the course of the distant Indre banked by water 
meadows ; on the right, it was just possible to discern the outline 
of a range of low stumpy hills darkened here and there by clumps 
of trees. But between these extreme points there was nothing— 
not so much as a pollard elm or a group of willows—to break the 
monotonous level of a landscape eloquent in its wearisome fertility 
of a certain sleepy well-being, and of that content which is born 
of stagnation and fulness of bread. The very corn—nearly ripe 
for the sickle—seemed to sway indolently on its yellowing stalks 
before a barely perceptible breeze ; the peasants at work in the 
fields—though they muttered a “ good-day ” as the cart jolted by, 
and stared at Leroux’s companion with dull patient eyes— 
appeared only half-awake. Their faces were colourless, almost 
as colourless as their carefully patched clothes; their movements 
curiously listless ; they walked slowly, plied their tools slowly, 
with dragging feet and reluctant arms. A spirit of somnolence 
seemed to brood over the scene and to oppress the human creatures 
faintly astir in it. 

The newcomer made no comment on these things; but his keen 
grey eyes took note of them and grew troubled. Suddenly, on 
passing a roadmender whose “ good-day ” seemed to have roused 
old Leroux momentarily from his lethargy, he inquired : 

“Ts that man a parishioner of mine?” 

And on receiving the reply that all whom he had seen in the 
course of his drive were his parishioners, he compressed his lips 
and spoke no more. 

Half-past seven was striking somewhere as he passed through 
the single straggling street of mean, grey-plastered houses which 
constitutes the village of St. Quentin. Save for a few toddling 
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children, an old woman knitting in a doorway, and a couple of 
loafers sprawling on the wooden benches outside the “Golden 
Lion,” the place was empty, for the inhabitants were yet in the 
fields. “The presbytery is at the other end of the village, 
beyond the church,” Leroux explained, with a warning crack of 
his whip, to which the lean pony, scenting supper near at hand, 
responded gallantly. ‘“M. le Curé is at home.” 

At those words, a slight shiver ran through the tall figure in 
the cassock, and the priest’s long fingers clasped themselves more 
tightly round his knees. 

Three minutes later the pony halted before a low green gate, 
from which a walk paved with round pebbles led between lines of 
flowering snapdragons to a square whitewashed cottage; and the 
priest’s stern troubled face relaxed suddenly into a smile. Down 
the walk an old woman came running, her starched cap-strings 
a-stream upon the air. 

“It is M. Honoré! if is my child! Ah, M. Honoré, welcome ! 
welcome a thousand times! ” 

By the time “ M. Honoré” was on the ground, Jeanne-Marie— 
abashed at the recollection of her first familiar greeting—was 
kissing his hand and begging his blessing. But within, in the 
little sitting-room ready swept and garnished for her former 
nursling’s occupation, it was soon “ M. Honoré” again. 

“You don’t ask after my mother, Jeanne-Marie,” the priest 
remarked, when he had replied to several eager questions on the 
subject of “the family.” “You know that she is again a 
widow?” 

Jeanne-Marie’s benevolent old face darkened. ‘No, I hadn't 
heard,” she muttered in an embarrassed tone; then added 
formally, “I hope Madame Corréze is well ?” 

“Not very well, I fear. Her health obliges her to remain 
entirely in the South at present. My little half-brother— I 
forget ; did you ever see Paul?” The speaker smiled over that 
name, as he had smiled at the garden gate, only more tenderly. 

“No. My relations with Madame your mother ceased— 
naturally—at the time of her second marriage,” the old servant 
answered, with a great show of stiffness. “If you'll excuse me 
now, M. Abbé, I will go. I have to make the omelette for your 
supper.” 

“Very well, Jeanne-Marie. While you are making the 
omelette, I will pay a visit to the church—my new church.” 

“A poor place, M. Honoré. But what can you expect in 
St. Quentin? A mere village, with ignorant animals of inhabi- 
tants who know nothing of the world! There’s Elie Bazin, the 
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sacristan, for instance ; I believe he thinks his church the equal of 
any cathedral in Normandy. Ah, if he could have seen your church 
in Paris! with the great columns mounting up and up—and the 
high altar all ablaze with candles—and the splendid pictures in 
the side chapels! And the crowds of people standing patiently 
for hours in the aisles, when you were announced to preach. Why, 
Rosalie, Madame de Valletort’s maid, told me herself she has seen 
the street outside looking just as it does on a first night at one of 
the big theatres! Ah, M. Honoré! you should never have left all 
that to come here.” 

“No?” M. de Lagrange smiled faintly. “But, as a matter of 
fact, I did not ‘come’ here at all—in your sense, Jeanne-Marie. 
We priests can’t pick out parishes for ourselves at will. I was 
sent to St. Quentin. The Archbishop sent me.” 

“Because you asked him to, I'll be sworn,” Jeanne-Marie re- 
torted promptly. 

Next moment she bitterly regretted her quickness of speech. 
For “ M. Honoré’s” face was awful in its sudden pallor, and his 
voice struck terror to her soul as he said : 

“You forget yourself, Jeanne-Marie. Try to remember that, 
though you are a wise woman—in your own estimation—yet there 
are some matters on which you had better not pronounce any 
opinion. And now, wouldn’t it be well if you saw to that supper 
you spoke of?” 

Without a word of self-justification, the old woman skurried 
away abashed to her kitchen. Her master, left alone, remained 
for a minute or two immovable in the middle of the room, his 
breathing visibly quickened by some emotion to which his face 
and body were opposing complete rigidity of muscle. Then, 
with a quick impatient shake of the head, he swung round, and 
crossed deliberately to the open window. 

The presbytery being the last house in St. Quentin, and 
standing clear of the village street by a good fifty yards, the 
view from its windows ranged across the high road to an immense 
outspread of flat farm land—fields upon fields of corn and beets 
unrolling themselves in apparently endless succession to the verge 
of the horizon. Athwart the road white with summer dust lay 
the black shadow of the neighbouring church, its squat cupola 
and mean belfry etching a grotesque picture in Indian ink on the 
hard pale background of the highway; and into the shadow, and 
through it, and out into the whiteness beyond, shambled ungainly 
figures—weary men in blouses and sabots, painfully shouldering 
spades and hoes; scarecrow women bent almost double by the 
weight of the loaded baskets on their shrunk backs—the village 
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workers crawling home from their daily labour. Heavy of foot, 
vacant of countenance, the unlovely procession straggled by. 
And the spectator of its progress, leaning against the window- 
frame, muttered : 

“« Death in life.’ Well, so much the better—for me.” 

He took his hat from the table, and going out into the little 
garden, found a second green gate which led direct to the pre- 
cincts of the church; a minute later, he had lifted a tattered 
leathern curtain and passed into the building. 

Within, through the great unshaded west window the slanting 
rays of the setting sun shone unsparingly on bare whitewashed 
walls, discoloured pavement, and mean altars with their cheap 
adornment of coarse candles and tawdry artificial flowers. But 
for all the sunlight—pitiless illumination of sordid ugliness—the 
air of the place struck damp and chill and tomblike. It set the 
new priest shivering involuntarily. 

Halfway between porch and chancel he stopped, arrested by a 
familiar scent, the faint lingering smell of incense. It carried 
him back, in the sweep of an eyelash, to the world he had quitted— 
to Paris; to the great church of which poor fond Jeanne-Marie 
had boasted, with the soaring roof, the paintings, and marbles and 
precious stones. There he stood aloft in a pulpit, the mark for 
a thousand pairs of eager eyes, looking down on what seemed to be 
a sea of upturned faces: faces strange and familiar—faces famous 
in the world of arts and arms, letters and politics—faces aglow 
with love and reverence for him. And among these last, one, a 
woman’s, young, earnest, with perplexed, appealing eyes in which 
the soul lay mirrored without disguise—a wave responsive to 
every breath of his spiritual passion, a leaf shaken by the wind of 
his masterful eloquence. 

With an inarticulate expression of terror and dismay, he shook 
off the vision, and hurrying forward to the altar-pace, fell on his 
knees with the immemorial prayer, “Lord, be merciful to me a 
sinner, and the chief of sinners.” 

And still he knelt there, his face buried in his hands, while the 
shadows came down upon the straggling street of St. Quentin, 
and Jeanne-Marie, in the presbytery kitchen, wept over his dis- 
pleasure and her ruined omelette. 

Outside the “Golden Lion”—where, according to custom, the 
fathers of the village were by this time gathered together—men 


- sat and talked of him over measures of Valengay wine. 


“If Leroux’s story is correct,”—such was the opinion of Vollier, 
the Government schoolmaster—“then the Archbishop and the 
Minister have combined to insult this commune, my friends. 
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You ask me—how? I reply: In that they have sent us a priest 
of manifestly damaged character, a man whose life virtuous 
Paris—forsooth !—found so scandalous that she sent him packing. 
Is not this a deliberate affront, sirs ?” 

“Tt is, it is!” several voices cried. And Baptiste Mercier, the 
Jandlord of the “Golden Lion,” added mournfully: “After M. 
Meunier, too, who was so excellent a man!” 

“As to that, I say nothing,” responded the instructor of youth, 
with a chilling shrug of his lean shoulders. (Like the station- 
master of Dagny, M. Vollier did not “ practise” and was a man 
of note in local lodges.) ‘Priests are always excellent men— 
until one finds them out.” 


Cuapter II, 
THE COMING OF PAUL. 


“How soon a smile of God can change the world! 
How we are made for happiness!” 


Sr. QuEnTIN is by no means an irreligious place. Nearly all the 
inhabitants attend Mass on Sundays, and are careful to get their 
marrying and burying done in orthodox fashion under the auspices 
of the parish priest ; comparatively few hang back from “ making 
their Easter ’—that yearly confession and communion needful to 
preserve one’s position in the ranks of “ practising” Catholicism. 
But it must be owned that beyond this respectful minimum of 
ritual observance, the village, taken corporately, declines to go. 
To earn (with as little trouble as possible) a subsistence in this 
world, to secure (also with as little trouble as possible) a safe 
footing in the next—this is the sum total of St. Quentin’s aspira- 
tions. A man must eat here and escape hell yonder; necessity is 
laid upon him, as far as attainment of these broad ends is con- 
cerned. But temporal distinction and a conspicuous place in the 
heavenly hierarchy are alike to be reckoned among the luxuries of 
existence, after which no man is morally bound to strive. The 
peasant of St. Quentin, therefore, hating all superfluous exertion, 
makes up his mind to forego them. 

Owing to his total lack of spiritual ambition, the whitewashed 
sanctuary at the end of his village street is but little utilised for 
purposes of private devotion. Honoré de Lagrange, when he first 
came to St. Quentin, speedily discovered that from Sunday to 
Sunday he might reckon on having his church pretty much to 
himself. Rarely indeed did anyone save Elie Bazin the sacristan 
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(and he only at such times as his presence was officially required), 
appear to dispute with the new curé his solitary tenancy of that 
unlovely building. 

Despite its unloveliness—its mean lines and tawdry furniture 
—he came presently to hold it in affection. For two whole years, 
while the agony of a great renunciation was still fresh and 
fierce upon him, it served him as a kind of consecrated refuge 
from himself. Day after day and night after night, torn by that 
conflict of warring laws whose pangs could cause even the strong 
spirit of Saul of Tarsus to cry out in anguish, he dragged his 
wearied body and fevered soul to the little chapel of the Sacra- 
ment set against its southern wall, and there, prostrate under the 
flickering lamp whose light symbolised an Unseen Presence, found 
a mystic foretaste of some peace to be. 

Rumours of these secret vigils reached the ears of his parish- 
ioners—who did not look upon him any the more kindly in con- 
sequence, 

“Saint?” quoth Sophie Mercier, the blunt-spoken mistress of 
the Golden Lion, to Jeanne-Marie, when the latter unwisely 
boasted her beloved master’s fitness for immediate canonisation— 
“Tf that’s a saint, defend me from the breed! Perhaps it’s his 
sanctity that makes M. le Curé so sour and short in his talk? 
Give me a priest who thinks a bit more of poor folks’ troubles, 
and a trifle less about the kind of nimbus he’s going to wear in 
Paradise !” 

Sophie Mercier had some cause for her sneers. A man in the 
throes of a great spiritual conflict is apt to be selfishly incurious 
of his neighbours’ business; and doubtless Honoré de Lagrange, 
wrestling hourly with the passions that obscured for him the face 
of his God, often omitted to show a proper amount of interest 
in the yield of maize or the growth of the last brood of chickens. 

Six months of such omissions sufficed to make him the most 
unpopular person in St. Quentin. His flock allowed him no 
redeeming quality, individual or official ; if they liked him little 
as man, they cared still less for him as priest. A man of moods, 
whose preaching faithfully reflected the scenes of the drama 
gradually playing itself out on the stage of his own soul, he 
spoke to his people, week by week, out of the shifting depths of 
his own experience, dwelling with shuddering insistence now 
upon the unutterable baseness, the unpardonable vileness of 
apostacy, now upon the dreadful face of a subtle besetting temp- 
tation. And they, who found such crude temptations as beset 
them for the most part decidedly agreeable in aspect, and had 
no intention of committing any sin which could not be comfort- 
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ably wiped off the recording slate at the next Easter festival, slept 
soundly or fidgeted angrily through his sermons, and were pro- 
foundly bored by his impassioned appeals. 

Vaguely conscious of his unpopularity, Honoré de Lagrange 
made no attempt to struggle against it. He accepted it as part 
of the lifelong penance which he had come to work out in the 
valley of the Indre; and went, apparently unmoved, on his way. 
Possibly the fact that he was unloved by his parishioners did not, 
in truth, greatly trouble him. A son of the North, with the 
blood of twenty fighting generations in his veins, his feeling for 
the apathetic race to which he ministered—a race whose very 
love of gain is held permanently in check by its native indolence 
—amounted at best to little more than an indulgent pity, largely 
streaked with contempt. 

The natural man was very strong in the Curé of St. Quentin. 

Still, he did his duty—as he conceived it—by this unpromising 
and unfriendly folk. For more than two years he went in and 
out among them continually, never spending a single night away 
from his little green-shuttered presbytery. 

Then, one snowy day in midwinter he suddenly disappeared. 
The village learned from Elie Bazin that he had gone to his 
mother’s death-bed. 

At the end of a fortnight he came back ; bringing with him, to 
St. Quentin’s scandal and delight, a new inmate of his household. 
Hnddled under the shelter of its priest’s big cloak, St. Quentin 
observed, as Leroux’s cart jogged by, an animated bundle of rugs 
and shawls. A bundle which, when lifted down and unrolled by 
Jeanne-Marie on the presbytery doorstep, was found to contain 
a dark-eyed, curly-headed little boy of four or five years old. 

Instantly the village sprang aflame with curiosity, and waxed 
noisy with conjecture. In an hour the seed of Vollier’s half- 
forgotten innuendoes had shot up into blade and ear, and was 
bearing fruit an hundredfold. 

“So the boy’s his brother, is he?” sneered old Mathurine 
Gallifet, acknowledged the worst tongue in the village. “A 
likely tale! Why, the child's only just out of petticoats! 
Brother, indeed!” 

“Half-brother,” Rosalie the laundress interposed in correc- 
tion. ‘“M. le Curé’s mother married a second time, late in 
life.” 

Mathurine, leaning witchlike on her crutch-handled stick, 
chuckled sardonically. In her, the hereditary tendency of the 
French peasant to suspicion was sharpened and envenomed by a 
malignity all her own. 
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“ Very late in life, I should say,” was her rejoinder. “Seeing 
her eldest son’s head is beginning to turn grey.” 

“A grey hair or two doesn’t make an old man,” the washer- 
woman retorted. “Look at M. le Curé from a little distance— 
when he’s standing before the altar, say—and his head seems 
pretty black yet. Besides, his mother was only sixteen at the 
time of her first marriage. I had that from Jeanne-Marie 
herself.” 

Another chuckle. 

“And many another pretty story like it, I make no doubt. 
Oh, she’s a famous story-teller, our good Jeanne-Marie!” said 
Mathurine, shaking her withered head. “But we are not quite 
fools in St. Quentin—not all of us, that is to say ”—with a 
provocative glance at Rosalie, who, declining the challenge, went 
on ironing in dignified silence. ‘“ What does M. le Curé take us 
for, I wonder ?” 

M. le Curé was occupied otherwise than in gauging the effect 
upon the village mind of his boy-brother’s unexpected apparition. 
He had to make that perplexing little personage acquainted with 
new quarters and a new nurse. 

Paul passed judgment on both with the embarrassing frankness 
of his years. 

“You live in a very ugly house,” he remarked, looking round 
with marked disapproval on the bare apartment in which his 
supper had been served. “Is this the best room you've got?” 

“Tm afraid it is,” the priest admitted reluctantly. “ But 
there is a nice garden,” he added, brightening up. “ You shall 
play in it to-morrow, if the sun shines, and the snow is not too 
soft.” 

Paul fixed a pair of penetrating black eyes on his brother's 
face. “Are there roses in your garden?” he inquired with some 
sternness. 

“In the summer—yes. There are no flowers in winter, you 
know.” 

“We had flowers in winter,” Paul returned in a superior 
manner. “Lots. Are your roses big? and have you a great 
many?” 

The curé was forced to confess in some confusion that his 
roses were neither very numerous nor very large. 

“Perhaps you don’t water them?” Paul suggested. “Unless 
you water roses very often, they always die. Old Lucien told 
meso. He’s gardener to Henri’s papa.” 

The curé saw a chance of escape from further strictures on hig 
methods of horticulture. 
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“ And who is Henri?” 

“Henri is the little boy who lives in the next house to us,” 
Paul explained. “It was wrong of you to let the roses die,” he 
added severely, returning with childhood’s indomitable pertinacity 
to the original subject of discussion. “Did you forget to 
water them ?” 

“T fancy I did. But I will try not to forget any more,” the 
curé gave hasty assurance. “You shall remind me; and we will 
have famous flowers in our garden next summer. Do you like 
apples ?”—making a new effort to change the topic of con- 
versation. 

Paul considered, with uplifted spoon. ‘ When they’re rosy.” 

“T have an orchard with apple-trees in it!” the priest announced 
joyously. 

“ Are there any apples on the trees now?” 

“Not just now, because it is not the time of the year. 
But——” 

“You don’t seem to have anything now,” Paul interrupted. “I 
want some more milk, please.” 

Jeanne-Marie brought a fresh supply, muttering under her 
breath : 

“That child has a fine appetite, my faith! If he doesn’t eat us 
out of house and hone——” 

Paul followed her retreating figure with a gaze to the full as 
disapproving as that which he had previously bestowed on the 
presbytery parlour. 

“She is very ugly,” he remarked, after a moment’s reflection. 
“ And very small. I don’t like her.” 

“You must not say of people that they are ugly, Paulot. It is 
rude to say such things—and very unkind. Remember, if poor 
Jeanne-Marie is not beautiful, that it is not her fault r 

“ Maman was beautiful.” 

“ Yes—but only because it pleased God to make her so. Jeanne- 
Marie is just as God made her, too.” 

Paul took a deep draught of milk. Then he looked up, knitting 
perplexed brows. “ Hadn’t God stuff enough, that He made her 
so little ?” 

Luckily the curé was at this moment engaged in putting fresh 
wood into the stove. Thus his smile—broad, irrepressible, such a 
smile as had not softened that stern mouth for years—was without 
spiritual injury for Paul. 

“ And now,” he said nervously, after a hurried lecture on the 
divine omnipotence, “ you must finish your goziter, for I have to 
go to church.” 
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Paul choked down a last bit of bread and honey in hot haste. 
Then, slipping from the high chair improvised for him by help of 
St. Chrysostom and St. Clement of Alexandria in folio, he held out 
a small sticky hand. 

“T’m ready,” he announced. 

The priest drew back. ‘“ But, my dear boy, I’m afraid I can’t 
take you with me!” 

“Oh, yes, please do! Please, Honoré! I love church; the 
singing is so pretty—and the big candles. I always went to 
church with maman.” 

“ And you shall go to church here—whenever there is service. 
But to-night there is noservice. No singing, and no big candles! 
Only a dark, still church. And brother Honoré is going there 
alone, to say his own prayers.” 

“T can say my own prayers, too,” Paul responded promptly. 

Shutting his eyes tight, he made with a fat forefinger the sign 
of the cross. Then he began deliberately, in a half-chanting 
voice: “ Pater noster-——” 

* You see, I know them!” he observed triumphantly when, 
having recited both Pater and Ave without faltering, he presently 
unclosed his eyes again. “I may go with you, mayn’t I?” 
rubbing his curly head caressingly against his brother’s arm. 

But the curé was proof against these wiles. It was time—so 
he declared—for all good little boys to beasleep. ‘ Trot upstairs, 
and Jeanne-Marie will come and put you to bed.” 

“But I don’t like Jeanne-Marie! She’s an ugly little old 
woman! She shan’t put me to bed. I want to go to the church 
with you.” 

The boy broke into passionate sobs, which it went to the curé’s 
heart to hear. Still, he continued firm. It would never do to let 
himself be over-ruled on this first trial of strength. Besides, 
his business in the church could only be accomplished in solitude. 

“T have told you that you cannot go to the church with me to- 
night,” he said gravely and gently, unclasping the little fingers 
which clung beseechingly to his sleeve. “But I will take you 
there to-morrow morning, if you don’t cry any more, and do exactly 
as Jeanne-Marie bids you. Iam going to send her to you, and 
you must stay in this room till she comes. Do you understand ?” 

Paul stood silent, one thumb in the belt of his blouse, his 
childish face wrinkled into a frown of defiance. 

“Come! you are going to be a good boy, I am sure,” the 
harassed elder brother said coaxingly. 

Paul’s first impulse was to answer recklessly, “No!” But he 
restrained himself, having already learned that most human ends 
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are more easily compassed by craft than violence, and replied 
merely by a non-committal sob. Whereupon the curé issued 
certain orders to Jeanne-Marie in her kitchen, and left the house 
hastily by the side-door. 

Up the snow-encrusted path to the church he walked fast ; no 
need to move warily, for the moon overhead and the snow under- 
foot together made the outside world a luminous scene, on which 
every object stood out in startlingly clear relief—hard black upon 
dazzling white. And, within the church itself, the red glimmer 
of the sacramental lamp was almost extinguished by the flood of 
cold light pouring through every window on floor, and column, and 
whitewashed wall. 

Honoré de Lagrange knelt in the accustomed place, a dark 
bowed figure, and the moonbeams touched his bent head with a 
frosty aureole, and made the thin, red-jointed fingers clasped over 
his breast look white and delicate as a young girl’s. His lips 
moved mechanically, repeating the penitential psalms. But his 
thoughts wandered. Not to Paris and its forbidden memories, 
not even to Normandy and the innocent dreams of dead youth. 
Only down the snowy path to the presbytery, and the little 
motherless child abandoned to the tender mercies of an old woman 
who did not love him, who would give him only stern and grudging 
attendance. Surely it was wrong to have left him thus, on the 
very first evening.— 

“Have mercy upon me, O God, after Thy great goodness.” 

How piteously the little fellow had begged to come! How 
manfully he had struggled with his tears! A vision of the child- 
mouth puckering, against the child-will, into distressful grimace, 
rose reproachful upon the curé’s memory. Certainly, he should 
have stayed till the boy was at least safe in bed.— 

“Against Thee only have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy 
sight.” 

‘perhaps little Paul was at this moment sobbing himself to 
sleep—crying out miserably to unhearing walls. 

That idea was intolerable. Quickly crossing himself, the priest 
rose from his knees. Or, rather, he tried to rise, and found 
himself held down by the skirts of his cassock. With a start of 
surprise and impatience, he turned, and exclaimed, half aloud : 

“ Why, Paul! little brother! ” 

Master Paul had been slumbering peacefully on those folds of 
soft worn serge for the matter of half an hour. But at his 
brother’s first movement he stirred slightly; at Honoré’s ex- 
clamation he sat up, rubbing his great blinking eyes with his 
clenched fists. 
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“T did say my prayers,” he began at once in a self-exculpatory 
tone, scrambling hastily to his legs. “But you was so long 
saying yours, and my knees did hurt ”—looking down at them 
ruefully—“and I felled asleep. Please, Honoré, don’t be 
angry!”—interpreting a change of his brother’s countenance 
to betoken displeasure. ‘‘ Please, please, don’t send me away! I 
do love you so, Honoré! ” 

A wave of colour flushed the priest’s grey face to the temples. 
He lifted the little culprit impulsively in his arms. ‘“ How did 
you find your way here ?” he inquired, his voice trembling on the 
question. 

“You leaved the door open; and I ran quick after you. You 
did never hear me come!” cried Paul, with a delighted chuckle, 
all his native roguishness twinkling again in his black eyes. 
“And I was near you—oh, so near! I put my feet where your 
feet had made marks in the snow. You have very big feet, 
haven’t you, Honoré ? ” 

“TI suppose I have,” the curé answered abstractedly. 

Still there rang in his ears the phrase which had gone to his 
head like wine: “I do love you so, Honoré!” Was not this what 
he had been hungering for ever since he cut himself off from his 
kind—a human creature to love him ? 

“You didn’t hear me come, did you?” Paul spoke with 
anxiety. His pride was concerned in the success of his 
stratagem. 

“No, little one.” The curé fondled the tangled curls on his 
breast with lingering tenderness. “It was very naughty of you 
to come, you know,” he added weakly. 

Paul snuggled his head affectionately into the inviting hollow 
of his brother’s broad shoulder. 

“You're not very angry with me though, are you?” he 
intimated. 

“No, not very. If——” 

“You'll forgive me this once ?”—putting his fresh lips con- 
fidently to the other’s worn cheek. 

“ For this once, I will. Because it is the first time. Only, take 
care to be more obedient in future. If you were ever to do such 
a thing again, I should have to punish you very severely. And 
now, come, you must go home.” 

“To bed?” 

“To bed, certainly. It is very late.” 

The child slipped a warm arm round his bearer’s neck. 

“You'll coms with me?” he whispered. ‘And you won’t go 
away again?” 
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“ie” 

(“ Not till you are asleep, at any rate,” the curé added privately, 
salving his conscience.) 

At the door of the presbytery the pair came upon Jeanne- 
Marie, affrighted and indignant. “ Well, I do think you might 
have told me you had taken him along with you, M. l’Abbé!” she 
exclaimed in an injured tone. “ Here have I been calling myself 
hoarse for the last half-hour—and terrified out of my wits 
besides!” 

“But I did not take him. He ran after me. By the way ”— 
with marked severity—‘ why didn’t you come to me in the church 
directly you missed him?” 

Jeanne-Marie shrugged her shoulders. ‘“ Was it likely that 
I should disturb M. l’Abbé at his devotions for a child’s freak ?” 

Next moment she shrank back before the sudden blaze in her 
master’s eyes. 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon, M. l’'Abbé—if so be I ought to 
have come. Shall I put the boy to bed now ?” 

“No, thank you. I will attend to him myself.” And the curé 
walked upstairs with all the offended dignity of a long line of 
Lagranges stiffening his backbone. 

“T will wait till he has settled down for the night. Then I 
can go back to the church,” he thought. 

Unfortunately Paul showed extreme unwillingness to “ settle 
down.” He chattered, he tossed, he did everything except go to 
sleep. Perhaps his nocturnal adventure had excited him, or such 
a succession of novel impressions as result from a long railway 
journey followed by arrival in a strange place had upset his 
youthful nerves ; certainly he appeared unable to lie still for two 
minutes together. The curé was continually busied in tucking 
over him the bedclothes which his lively kicks and plunges had 
flung aside. 

Now and then, indeed, the smooth heavy eyelids would close 
and the long eyelashes sink to rest on the delicate olive cheek, 
and the patient watcher begin to hope that his watch was over. 
But this hope was never of long duration. After a moment the 
great eyes were sure to open wide again. And then the child 
would ask in a fearful whisper: “Are you there, Honoré ?” 

He was evidently haunted by a terror of his brother’s leaving 
him, which all the priest’s assurances could not quite lay to 
rest. 

At length, after some minutes of profound thought, he suddenly 
commanded : 

“ Please hold my hand.” Adding, as if to forestall possible 
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objection: “ Maman always held my hand when she sat beside 
me.” 

The curé took the small hot paw extended to him; and Paul 
settled back happily under his coverings. 

“Now you can’t go away!” he observed, with a sigh of 
satisfaction. 

His confidence in this respect was well grounded. For although, 
soothed by close contact with his protector, he soon became less 
fidgety, and presently dropped off into a sound sleep, the curé 
did not withdraw his hand. The risk of awakening the little 
sleeper was too great. 

So the night waxed old. And still the man sat on, watching, 
studying the child-face as it lay flushed and beautiful upon the 
whiteness of the pillow, listening to the soft, regular breathing, 
until his own worn face became suffused with tenderness—a 
tenderness touched with reverential grief. For the child, as he 
slept, had a look of his mother—the woman who had been 
Honoré’s mother too, on whose grave the grass had not yet had 
time to spring. 

It was very cold in the bare little room. The curé grew stiff 
and cramped. Also, he thought uneasily of his interrupted 
exercises. He even made an effort to complete them where he 
sat, held fast by the little fingers which had twined themselves 
about his own. But just then Paul threw an arm out of bed, and 
Honoré must break off his litany of penitence to re-arrange the 
counterpane. 

Self-abandonment in devotion was out of the question in his 
position. His thoughts played round the child continually. 
And he could not keep his eyes from the innocent sleeping face. 

Wearied out, he too slept at last, his forehead resting on 
the edge of Paul’s pillow, the child’s hand still grasping his. 


Cuapter III. 


BROTHERS, 

“"Exrop, arap ov poi éoot matnp kal méTma pHTnp 
*"Hd€ Kaciyvyros.” 
Unuixe the greater witenagemotes of the nations, the little 
council of wise men which has its meeting-place at the “Golden 
Lion” of St. Quentin is in session all the year round. Cold 
weather, while it drives the members from their ordinary “seats 
outside the inn-door to warmer ones in the inn-kitchen, leaves 
the stream of their loquacity wholly unfrozen. Winter and 
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summer, the river of debate flows on, sluggish indeed, but 
persistent. Evening after evening familiar voices discourse, in 
the drawling speech of the Indre Valley, upon matters already 
worn threadbare by overmuch verbal handling. The range of 
subjects is limited; the council dividing its attention pretty 
equally between crops and scandals; one may safely wager that 
whenever it is not talking prices it will be talking persons, and, 
where the latter are concerned, expressing its judgments in the 
plainest possible language. 

A very large proportion of these free-spoken criticisms are 
directed upon the conduct of the parish priest. From time out of 
mind, the merits and demerits of this personage, his shortcomings, 
eccentricities, well-intentioned follies and downright nefarious 
designs have formed a favourite topic of discussion at the “ Golden 
Lion.” In the case of M. de Lagrange, this discussion (as we have 
seen) commenced with his entry into the village, on a certain 
August evening early in the eighties. Fifteen years later—on 
just such another August evening—it was still going on, at the 
old spot and under the old auspices. 

Few gaps were to be seen in the ranks of the curé’s original 
critics, In St. Quentin, where all things move slowly, even Death 
seems to share in the prevailing lethargy and to go indolently 
about his work—allowing himself long pauses for breath between 
the scythe-sweeps. Two or three patriarchs gathered to their 
fathers represented the sum-total of his fifteen years’ reapings 
among the group assembling nightly in the shadow of Baptiste 
Mercier’s creaking sign. The survivors of the group showed 
almost unchanged. Certain shoulders rounded with work had 
become rounder; certain sunburnt skins had advanced a shade 
nearer to the colour of untanned leather. The fat landlord had 
increased in girth by a couple of inches; old Leroux appeared 
the poorer by a tooth or two; Vollier—whose scholastic merits 
and anti-clerical zeal had been overlooked by an ungrateful 
Government—was growing grey and flavoured his old sharp 
speeches with a dash of new venom. But for the most part the 
men were as little changed as their mean dwellings—and their 
subject of conversation. 

Said Pierre Jolivet, an elderly peasant with a heavily lined 
face and a combative manner, “ What’s this I hear about the 
curé’s sending young Paul to Paris? Monstrous folly! The 
boy had much better stay where he is.” 

“There are so many schools of law in St. Quentin,” Vollier 
remarked ironically. “A lad must go where he can learn his 
business.” 
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“ And as Paul Corréze has neither land nor money ”—Jolivet, 
whose blouse was always out at elbows, and who kept his very 
considerable savings in an old hair-trunk under the family bed, 
spoke with the contemptuous pity befitting a landowner and 
capitalist—“ the learning a business is naturally important to 
him. Quite so! But if he must needs be a lawyer, why doesn’t 
M. le Curé send him to some notary in Bourges or Chateauroux, 
rather than to Paris, of all places? A vile city, my friends—full 
of traps and snares for young men.” 

With a muttered oath, the speaker stretched out his hand for 
the wine-jug. And at the next table two men began, in an 
undertone, to compare recollections on the subject of young 
Georges Jolivet, who had gone off to Paris, after a fierce quarrel 
with his father, twelve—fourteen years ago. André Ducros 
remembered seeing him start off along the Valencay road, with 
his bundle tied up in a blue handkerchief over his shoulder—“ as 
it might be yesterday. We were cutting wheat in Grand Pré; 
and, that same afternoon, Henri Becque’s wife was sun-struck, 
with a child three days old at her breast—and died the Sunday 
after. You remember, Gabriel?” 

“That Ido! Well, he never came back—young Georges didn’t. 
"Twas a vawrien.” 

“True, true. If he hadn’t been that, he need not have left the 
village.” 

Young men who took the Valencay road, carrying their 
personal property with them, wrote themselves down moral 
outcasts ipso facto. That any son of respectable parents should 
desire to do other than father and grandfather had done before 
him—that he should choose an untried life in strange towns (read 
of by St. Quentin only in its weekly newspaper, with much head- 
shaking for the singular doings of the townsman) to the privilege 
of working from sunrise to sunset, year out, year in, in a little 
plot of fields, at the command of a paternal taskmaster—with the 
exhilarating prospect, when his young back was hopelessly bowed 
and his young limbs stiff with rheumatism, of being in a position 
to make his own son toil in the same place and fashion—was, in 
the eyes of St. Quentin, an evident proof of innate depravity. 
Such an outrageous offence against natural ties, domestic tradi- 
tion, and municipal good feeling could only proceed from a 
corrupted heart. Paul Corréze, to be sure, had his excuses. The 
unfortunate young fellow had not been born in St. Quentin; he 
could hardly be expected to appreciate the advantages of residence 
in that elect commune with the keenness proper to a native. But 
Georges Jolivet! Bah! the renegade! 
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“For my part,” observed Carrier the grocer—a mild little man, 
with a pair of fierce moustaches which grossly belied his 
essentially peace-loving disposition—“I always thought M. le 
Curé meant to make a priest of Paul.” 

“No vocation,” responded Vollier dryly. ‘The priesthood 
involves vows—and Master Paul was frightened. Poor boy, he 
imagined that he would have to keep those vows, no doubt! Very 
ill-natured of his brother not to undeceive him.” 

A gurgle of hoarse laughter greeted this pleasing sally, and the 
schoolmaster, leaning back well-satisfied in his corner, relighted 
his pipe with a suppressed smile. 

“ Well, it will be a black day for the curé when Paul goes,” 
little Carrier remarked. “He's bound up in that boy. Ever 
since Paul came to the presbytery—how many years ago is that? 
Twelve ?—” 

“ Fourteen,” Vollier answered, blowing a cloud of smoke. 

—the curé’s been a different man. No more sour looks, but 
a pleasant word for everybody. To see him smile down at my 
little Jeannette as he came out of the shop this morning—and 
then remember the glum face he used to carry about to begin 
with—— !” 

“ He had reason to carry a glum face in those days, I suspect, 
if the truth were known,” Vollier opined sagely.” ‘“ But for his 
fine connections in Paris, he would probably have pulled a longer 
one still.” 

“ How so?” 

“Tsn’t the Church always ready to play into the hands of 
aristocrats? Depend upon it, that’s the secret of our man’s 
escape. Some duchess intervened on his behalf with the eccle- 
siastical powers, and his sentence was commuted—from ‘heading 
to banishment.” 

The schoolmaster emphasized this new stroke of humour with 
a chuckle, intended to serve as signal to his audience. There 
were occasions when he felt constrained thus to give it a friendly 
lead, lest his wit should prove too recondite for its unaided 
intellect. 

“Oh, yes!” he resumed a minute later, in answer to a remark 
mumbled by old Leroux, “I admit his good behaviour in St. 
Quentin. (Doubtless he knows the Archbishop’s eye to be upon 
him. The Archbishop is wise in his generation; he likes his 
clergy respectable.) And if Paul has succeeded in humanising 
him ”—this expression was too much for Leroux, who fell back 
in confusion upon the Valencay—“ I’m glad to hear it. The 
best piece of work that conceited young rascal ever did yet—or 
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is likely todo. Well, Paris will soon take the conceit out of bim 
—an upstart boy, who gives himself the airs of a professeur de 
lycée |” 

M. Vollier frowned fiercely at some offensive recollection. And 
the peaceable Carrier hastened to interpose with, “His father 
was a wine merchant at Aix, wasn’t he?” 

“Nothing half so prosperous. A briefless advocate. The 
Lagrange family were furious with the boy’s mother for marrying 
him—even the old woman at the presbytery is eloquent on the 
terrible mésalliance—and when he died and left her penniless, 
they refused her all assistance. Oh, Monsieur Paul Corréze is no 
parti—as he was quickly made to understand when he tried to 
go courting yonder”—nodding towards the open doorway of the 
inn, within which the landlord had retired five minutes before, to 
serve a customer. ‘ 

“He does want to marry the girl, then?” Carrier spoke in a 
cautiously lowered voice. 

“ As he wants to be judge of the Court of Cassation, I daresay ! 
He’s just as likely to realize one wish as the other. Mademoiselle 
Rose is not for him!” 

“No! she’s for Jacques Perrin, from what I hear,” said a much 
younger man, who had not spoken before. ‘A pretty match that 
will be!” 

“Perrin’s a well-to-do man.” Thus Carrier. 

“Oh, he has gold pieces enough hidden away at La Ferriére, 
no doubt—the dirty little miser! Faith, he needs gilding, that 
bridegroom! Fifty-three if he’s a day—and ugly as Satan, and 
as malicious. He led poor Charlotte Vinard a dog’s life for 
twenty years; she has shown my wife her bruises, times out of 
mind. Ifthe young lady prefers Paul Correze——” 

The speaker broke off abruptly, as a deep voice cried from 
behind him: ‘“‘ Good-evening, my friends! ” 

There was a general turning of heads towards the roadway, 
where two figures—one tall and dark, the other smaller and 
faintly grey as to colour—were just discernible through the 
thickening twilight. And a dozen voices responded in chorus: 
“ Good-evening, Monsieur le Curé!” 

The taller figure waved a hand; and then both it and its com- 
panion moved briskly on, and disappeared rapidly into the soft dusk 
that filled the empty street. Only the sound of their footsteps 
—a duet of light and heavy blending into a single rhythmic 
tramp—came ringing back through the street’s silence for a 
minute or two, growing fainter with every footfall till it died 
away utterly in the distance. 
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“They were talking about me over there.” Thus the slighter 
of the two wayfarers, with a backward movement of a well-set 
head. “I heard my name distinctly.” 

The curé, glancing down at the slim grey outline by his side, 
suppressed a sigh. “Likely enough! Your going to Paris isa 
great event for St. Quentin.” 

“St. Quentin detests me,” Paul Corréze declared succinctly. 

“ What makes you think so?” 

“T don’t think—I know! I’m the best hated individual in the 
parish. My own fault, I daresay. I can’t stand these people, 
who would sell their souls for an additional hectare of land or an 
extra twenty-franc piece to put into the stocking, and yet are 
too indolent and brutish to take the only way of getting either ! 
—and I suppose I’ve shown my feeling too plainly.” 

“You never were good at concealing your feelings, Paul,” the 
elder brother answered, in a tone that was half-admiring, half- 
reproachfual. 

For rejoinder the lad thrust an affectionate arm into his. 
“Poor old Honoré! I’ve been a terrible thorn in your side these 
eight years, haven’t 1? ever since the day when I refused to play 
rounders with the mayor’s boys, because they had dirty hands, 
and said ‘/’aimons’ “ 

“ And I failed to inculcate proper lessons of humility, I fear,” 
returned the priest. ‘“ You were a spoiled child always, as far as 
I am concerned, boy.” 

“Well I know it!” All the warm southern nature, quickly 
stirred to emotion, vibrated in young Paul’s rich, caressing voice, 
and sent the water rushing into his great dark eyes. ‘ You've been 
father, mother, brother in one, Hector—and poor Andromache is 
grateful ! ” 

He murmured the immortal lines from the sixth book of the 
Iliad, mouthing the sonorous Greek tenderly, with an impassioned 
enthusiasm of emphasis which brought a lump into his listener’s 
throat. 

“ Ah, you could always remember your Homer!” he responded 
with an unsteady laugh. ‘“ When we reached Aristotle it was 
a different matter altogether. Those analyses of the Ethics—eh, 
Paul ?” 

“Yes; l’ve spent some bad quarters of an hour over old 
Aristotle,” Paul admitted. 

He was not offended by that laugh; he understood his brother. 
No Englishman ever shrank more instinctively from all manifesta- 
tion of feeling than Honoré de Lagrange. Northman of France 
as he was, so much he had by nature of Northern reticence ; 
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professional habit and half a lifetime of self-suppression had 
merely served to confirm, in his case, an hereditary tendency. 

Paul respected the tendency—though he could not understand 
it; and he spoke no more till the presbytery was reached. There, 
in the neat, somewhat bare sitting-room where the brothers took 
their meals, he broke out suddenly: “ Honoré, I’m going to ask 
you a question. And—lI warn you beforehand !—I conceive that 
I’ve a right to a reply.” 

“Well?” the priest responded easily. He did not feel much 
disturbed by this solemn preamble ; Paul, in his excitable southern 
way, was apt to make mountains out of molehills, to preface very 
commonplace requests with a fanfare of trumpets. How hand- 
some the boy looked, leaning across the little round table which 
Jeanne-Marie had already laid for the simple supper, with that 
eager light in his eyes ! 

“When my father died, eleven years ago, our mother was left 
penniless——” 

“Not penniless, Paul. She had her dowry ——” 

“Which remains intact—by your own confession, reserved to 
meet the expenses of my education. We could not have lived on 
the interest of that sum for eleven years, she and I. How did we 
live ? that’s what I want to know. Answer me that!” 

Certainly Paul was very handsome indeed at this moment. 
From his Provencal father—the “briefless advocate” whose 
personal beauty and singular charm of manner had led captive the 
mature fancy of the widowed Madame de Lagrange—he had in- 
herited, not merely his black eyes and clear olive skin, but the 
straight delicate features (pure Greek in their perfection of outline 
and modelling) which are occasionally to be found within a fifty- 
mile radius of Marseilles, proof that the blood of the old Hellenic 
colonists has been transmitted almost unmixed to some few at least 
of their descendants. When emotion fired those features, Paul’s face 
became one on which few men (and no woman) could look without 
admiration, Even Jeanne-Marie allowed its quality of attraction 
—though she always sought to balance this admission in the boy’s 
favour by a disparaging addition of—“ Pity he’s so short!” As 
a matter of fact, Paul was somewhat taller than the general run 
of Frenchmen ; but Jeanne-Marie, comparing him with the giant 
race of Lagrange, chose to consider his stature diminutive, and 
was the less inclined to pardon him for being a Corréze. 

He was very much a Corréze—all southern flame and glow—as 
he brought his delicate brown hand down hard upon the table, 
repeating : “ Answer me that! ” 

His brother hesitated. “Naturally, our family ——” 
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“Thanks!” Paul interrupted, drawing up his slight figure to 
its full height. “The family which cast her off—which refused 
to lay a wreath on her grave! So that is where your little fortune 
went!” he cried in a different tone, his eyes kindling as he spoke, 
“and your library, of which Jeanne-Marie tells such marvellous 
tales—and—my God! what an ungrateful brute I’ve been !” 

The priest drew back, with a gesture that was half impatient. 
“My dear Paul, you are in a very exalted state this evening—you 
see everything through magnifying glasses. My own mother, my 
only brother—what more natural 5 

“Than that you should beggar yourself for their sakes. Beggar 
yourself utterly—even of the books which might have made your 
life here tolerable.” 

Honoré de Lagrange smiled faintly. “I have some books left,” 
he said. “Thanks to them, and to you, my dear boy, I find life 
in St. Quentin very tolerable indeed.” 

“But I am going away!” Paul retorted impulsively. 

M. de Lagrange drew a long breath. “That’s true.” He 
turned and looked out through the, window into the deepening 
shadows. “There is God—God remains,” he muttered, more to 
himself than the other. 

Paul leaned across the table once more. ‘ Honoré!” 

“Yes, Paul?” 

“Why do you spend your life in exile? in poverty? Aman 
of your powers left to minister to a parcel of ignorant peasants— 
it’s a scandal! What’s the Archbishop about? Do you mean to 
end your days in this dead-alive village—a ‘second-class curé,’ as 
that beast Vollier, with polite accuracy, described you in the 
Courrier d'Issoudun?” 

“Poor Vollier!” the curé said. But he did not move from the 
window. 

“Aren’t you going to answer my questions?” Paul demanded, 
after a moment. 

eS 

The answer was gentle, but decided. 

“Then I’m to take it that your staying here is a freak, a 
whim——” 

“Tf you please.” 

Upon that reply the subject dropped. Even Paul’s audacity 
knew better than to press it further. During supper he spoke only 
of indifferent matters, and immediately afterwards declared his 
intention of going to bed. 

“Tf I’m to catch the early train at Dagny, I must be up with 
the lark to-morrow morning. I thought of rnnning over to 
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Chateau Renaud,” he explained. “ Pierre Renaud has offered me 
a day’s fishing whenever I choose to take it. Besides, I should 
like to see him before I go away.” 

M. de Lagrange, scarcely looking up from his book, merely 
nodded. “Very well; good-night.” But when the door had 
closed behind his brother, he leaned back in his chair with knit 
brows. ‘“Chiteau Renaud? Yes, that’s safe enough!” he 
reflected. ‘“ Best that he should be anywhere, rather than in 
St. Quentin. Strange that I should wish him away just now, with 
the end so near,” he thought, with a melancholy smile. 

Suddenly the smile faded from his lips. A vision of coming 
desolation fell upon him; a horror, as of impending darkness close 
at hand; an almost terrified shrinking from the memory of that 
desert of utter loneliness in which his human heart had wandered, 
starved and crying for bread, until the boy had come, like an 
angel from Heaven, to fill it with his gracious presence—that 
desert to which Paul’s departure would presently drive him back. 
With something like a sob, he rose up, letting his book fall, and 
stretched out strong, trembling hands towards the little crucifix 
which hung upon the opposite wall. 

“Oh, my God!” he cried, speaking, all unconsciously, out loud 
in his passion, “my God, I submit! I knowI have no right to 
him. What right has a penitent to any joy?” 








Che Debt We Owe to France. 


“Tris year,” said Renan to Goncourt in 1870, “we are paying 
for the massacre of 8. Bartholomew.” Perhaps he was thinking 
of Bronsart von Schellendorf, into whose heretic hands—bitter day 
for France !—a second Tallard surrendered the token of a greater 
Blenheim when de Wimpffen gave up his sword at Sedan toa 
Huguenot. But, indeed, it was no more in 1870 than in any 
other year since the Revocation that France paid for 8. Bartholo- 
mew and for the dangerous policy of which the massacre was the 
initiation and the permanent symbol. When we remember how 
much force, not to say violence, was implied in the consistent 
enforcement of that policy we shall consider with, perhaps, 
modified feelings the claim to “charm” put forward on behalf of 
France. “Imagine,” say those who advance this claim, “ imagine, 
if you can, Corsica claiming Home Rule, although she has been 
united to France but a short time, and has at least as good 
grounds for claiming Home Rule as Ireland: once a Frenchman 
always a Frenchman.” This is true enough of Frenchmen ap- 
proved by France; for them the velvet glove. But Frenchmen 
of whom France has not approved have been made to feel the 
weight of her displeasure. 

England, on the other hand, has never claimed to be charming 
—which is wise, perhaps. Her sons have always been welcome 
to stay at home, so long as they are prosperous. Foreigners have 
been welcome to come—on the same terms. Latterly there has 
been a relaxation of these terms in favour of foreigners; perhaps 
from inadvertence. But if England has not claimed to be 
“charming” she has claimed to be “hospitable,” and this claim 
might well be disputed by the captious. ‘ Hospitality,” accord- 
ing to Lord Bowen, consists in giving a man food and drink gratis. 
With the exception of some compassionate allowances during the 
reign of Queen Anne, even this modest standard has hardly been 
aimed at by England. Refugees, as aliens, were excluded from 
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the benefits of the Poor Law. The “ hospitality” of England to 
refugees has hardly amounted to more than a shake-down in the 
backyard ; which is {considerably less than the welcome accorded 
to the meanest “ sundowner ” at an Australian homestead. 

Few reflections illustrate more vividly the other side of the 
question, the reverse of the medal, the temper which complements 
the “charm” of France, than the contrast between this “ hos- 
pitality ” of England and the eager and grateful temper in which 
Frenchmen sought it and spoke of it. We do not know from 
experience what a “dragonnade” means in England; we may 
form some idea of it by considering the qualities and numbers of 
the Frenchmen who were driven into an exile (gracefully and 
gratefully called “ hospitality”) by the fierce displeasure implied 
by the “ dragonnades.” 

The debt we owe to France has passed unnoticed because of 
the extraordinary power of absorption possessed by the hardy 
race which thrives in .these islands. The expansive force of 
England—once a discovery, but already a commonplace—has a 
sister-quality ; the power of almost indefinite absorption of good 
stuff from abroad, displayed also by her progeny in America, 

But let us discriminate. There is no such spectacle to be seen 
in the history of England as that presented by Spain, where the 
national policy was guided for generations by foreigners. A 
country governed successively by Ripperda a Dutchman, Alberoni 
a Lucchese, Squillace‘and Grimaldi, Genoese, and Wall an English- 
man, is the very opposite of England. Not until the “ foreigner” 
‘has become more English than the English (it does not take 
long) does he begin to influence, demonstrably, the life of 
England. 

This influx from France has been a mighty influence. But before 
we congratulate ourselves unreservedly on the benefits which 
England has derived from it, let us face the question “ have we 
not lost as much by the leakage from Ireland which was produced 
by our own attitude of religious intolerance?” Something we 
have lost, no doubt. Perhaps there is not much to be said for 
the government of Ireland in the eighteenth century ; but this 
much we may say, that we stopped short at dragonnades. 
Although all misgovernment is technically reprehensible there 
are degrees of comparison when we are considering the effects of 
misgovernment on the population at large. And when we leave 
the “ Revocation” and come to the other great event which so 
fatally affected the moral tone of France—the 8. Bartholomew— 
the balance is overwhelmingly in our favour; Elizabeth was a 
perfect Gallio until the Jesuits forced her hand. Even after 
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1580 there was nothing more serious to be faced by Catholics in 
England than social discomfort, and more or less carelessly 
exacted fines, all of which amounted to much less than a dragon- 
nade. The proof of which is that Catholics did not emigrate en 
masse. The leakage from Ireland was no doubt more consider- 
able, but many of the emigrants were men who would have been 
fighting in any case; if not with English armies abroad, then 
with English police at home. Moreover, the French immigration 
to England was the swarming of an entire middle class, the brain 
of the country. It is a question more of quality than of numbers. 

There we have the keynote. It is not a question of whether 
England was morally as guilty as France. The point is that 
although both the Catholics under Elizabeth and the Noncon- 
formists under the Georges had cause to complain of “ persecu- 
tion,” yet, as a matter of fact, the “ persecution” did not hinder 
them from being comfortable and even wealthy, and would have 
seemed a very lukewarm effort to Louis XIV. Of those competent 
citizens whom the Great Monarch drove into exile a fair proportion 
were nobles, who entered the army and at once became conspicu- 
ous. Of these the greatest was Field Marshal Earl Ligonier, who 
served five English sovereigns— William III., Anne, and the three 
first Georges—and who was buried in Westminster Abbey, where 
his tomb is adorned with medallions of the rulers who benefited by 
the talents which ought to have been at the disposal of Louis XIV. 
and Louis XY. 

The family of Ligonier died out in the direct line; not so that 
of Ruvigny, Earl of Galway, whose title survives, and whose stock ° 
has contributed to the strength of the English peerage. The 
influence of Ruvigny on English life was not considerable. His 
advent merely brought one more noble family to a country already 
possessing many. The defeat of Almanza has been commented 
upon with unnecessary harshness; it was no disgrace to be beaten 
by Berwick. But his influence, such as it was, was like that of 
the De Blaquiéres, the de Beauvoirs of Languedoc, the Berniéres, 
de Crespignys, D’Albiacs, Duras, Earl of Feversham, La Roche 
Foucauld, Earl of Lifford, Larpents, La Touches, Schombergs and 
De Vilettes. It is hardly too much to say that if this were all, 
there would be little that was noteworthy. France could easily 
spare these gallant nobles; she had many more. England could . 
as easily absorb them into the ranks of her own nobility. It is 
only when we come to names guiltless of the “ particle” that we 
begin to realise the extent of the loss of France and the gain of 
England. 

Protestantism in France was fashionable twice, but only for 
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a very short time on each occasion. In the mid-sixteenth century 
it was so fortunate as to find a sympathetic interpreter in Clement 
Marot; later, the accession of a Protestant king, whose new- 
found Catholicism sat so lightly on him, made Protestantism, at 
any rate, not a disreputable creed. The first aristocratic Pro- 
testant party suffered severely in the Massacre. The second 
aristocratic French Protestant party was cajoled into Catholicism 
by Richelieu, or frowned into obscurity by Louis XIV. The 
Revocation of the Edict extinguished it: a number of French 
nobles became English nobles: France lost slightly, and England 
gained slightly. But the creed which had been so lightly 
embraced and so lightly cast aside by the nobility had struck its 
roots deep in the hearts of the middle class. Protestantism, if it 
implies nothing else, means, at least, thinking for one’s self. It 
means that a Protestant has a mind to make up, and has made it 
up; that he is not quiescent or acquiescent. For the application 
of these qualities to matters of religion he may pay a heavy 
penalty in the world to come; but in this world such qualities are 
valuable. It was on an entire class possessing these qualities— 
industry, thrift, originality, sobriety and determination—that the 
heavy hand of Louis XIV. fell. 

If we would realise how damaging the policy of the Revocation 
was, let us take first that branch of business—l’argent d'autrui— 
in which Englishmen have long held themselves to be second only 
to the Jews—banking. The barony of Rendlesham, whose 
founder bore the essentially “ Reformed” names Peter-Isaac, en- 
nobled the French refugee family of Thellusson. The Thellussons, 
whose testamentary dispositions brought about the famous decision 
in the “ Thellusson Will case,” passed to England through Geneva, 
like the Romillys, and came originally from Lyons. The 
Labouchéres, whose name is so well known to us to-day in the 
world of journalism, were known to our fathers as a house of 
business whose head was Lord Taunton. The Houblons fled from 
an earlier persecution—the Duke of Alva’s—and gave England 
the first Governor of the Bank. Abraham Houblon, his brother, 
was the ancestor of Lord Palmerston, the first peer, Henry, having 
married Abraham’s granddaughter. Lord Rosebery has Huguenot 

blood in him through Gilbert Primrose, expelled from France in 

’ 1623, and created, afterwards, Bishop of Ely. To come back 
to our bankers, the great city families of Gaussen, Bosanquet 
and Gilliat have supplied innumerable prominent figures: in 
the higher walks of English finance. The Gilliats settled in 
Lincolnshire; exceptional among Huguenot refugees in being 
independent of London for a century after their exodus. The 
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Bosanquets date their naturalisation from the year 1687; the 
Gaussens, an enormous and important family in their own 
country, came to England at the same time; some travelling 
here direct, others finding their way through Geneva. Geneva 
appears to have been the first resting-place for Huguenots, in 
many instances; probably because it could be easily reached. 

One can hardly imagine English life without Du Canes 
(originally Duquesnes), Dupuys, Durands, Durrants, Dubuissons or 
Des Vooux. These six names, taken at hazard, remind us how 
strongly the middle-class gentry of England has been reinforced 
by the middle-class gentry of France. Uprooted wholesale, they 
were transplanted wholesale ; took kindly to their new surround- 
ings, and represent a substantial part of that middle-class life 
which was so long accepted as the basis of English prosperity. 
Since 1885 we have resigned ourselves to an English public life 
in which middle-class views are no longer represented. To the 
same class of refugee family belong the Laroches, Larpents, 
La Touches, Lefanus and Lefroys. These are not the names of 
idlers. Achievement falling only just short of distinction seems 
to have been their birthright, and the name of Layard has un- 
deniable claims to distinction. Henry Austin Layard was the 
grandson of Charles Peter Layard, Dean of Bristol. The Dean 
was the grandson of Pierre Layard, who fled to Holland. He 
arrived there shortly before the Revolution of 1688, and accom- 
panied the Prince of Orange in his expedition to England. His 
talents were not commercial, and he sought and obtained from 
the new king a commission in the English army. Here is a 
long line of good service, which, if not actually issuing in a 
peerage, culminated in a highly-distinguished man. The peerage 
of Eversley crowned the long labours of the Lefevres, who can 
boast of at least one martyr in their family—Pierre Lefevre— 
and of a large number of successful silk-weavers. The mention 
of silk-weaving reminds us of what the Huguenot immigration 
really amounted to. It was not the transfer of a few respect- 
able families from the Continent to England, or even the transfer 
of a large number of such families: it was the migration of a 
number of industries ; practically the migration of a civilization. 
Of the silk-weavers, the most remarkable were the Bouveries. 
‘They rose rapidly in the social scale, and threw off scions quite 
disconnected with the silk-weaving trade. The present head 
of the Bouveries is the Earl of Radnor, and of all possible 
developments of the Huguenot temper, none is more quaint, 
surely, than that which inspired the grandson of the first peer, 
Jacob Bouverie, to lead the movement known by his father’s 
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adopted name of Pusey. One would suppose that England had 
not much to learn (except from the United States) in all matters 
connected with the sea. Yet so essential a trade as the manu- 
facture of sail-cloth was developed under the superintendence of 
a Huguenot refugee, and a Parisian at that: Bonhomme of 
Ipswich. ; 

The sea reminds us of telescopes, and glasses generally. 
English binoculars are renowned; the very name of their maker 
has become a common noun—a Dollond, and all is said. It is 
hardly necessary to say that besides the manual dexterity 
necessary to carry out alterations, still more improvements, in 
such a complicated industry, very remarkable scientific attain- 
ments are called for. The founder of the Dollond business was 
John Dollond, son of a Normandy artisan expelled from France 
by Louis XIV. and settled, like so many of the humbler refugees, 
in Spitalfields. When even our Dollonds are not our own inven- 
tion it becomes us to rank the “ Bartholomew” and the “ Reyo- 
cation” as important events in English history. 

There were, of course, two great areas of Huguenot settlement 
in England: Spitalfields, with its offshoots—Wandsworth, for 
example—and the Kentish coast. Those who had a trade to 
pursue went to London; those whose means would not suffice for 
the journey or whose trade was connected with the sea stayed on 
the coast. To which class the Hugessens of Dunkirk belonged 
it would be hard to say. They immigrated contemporaneously 
with the Bouveries. Both families have risen to be Kentish peers ; 
the Bouveries through serge and silk and the Turkey trade to the 
Radnor earldom, the Hugessens through marriage and politics to 
the barony of Brabourne. Besides Kent there was another 
county much favoured by Huguenots—Sussex. This was for 
two reasons; firstly because Rye was a port of embarkation and 
arrival much more generally used than it is now, and secondly 
because the great facilities for burning charcoal made it the seat 
of two famous Huguenot industries—glass and paper. Glass, 
other than what was needed for rough purposes, was essentially 
French in origin. The earlier Venetian settlers dealt in too 
luxurious an article; but when England was made the home of 
experts who had to earn a living by glass founding, or starve, 
there arose, very rapidly, a school of Sussex glass founders, whose 
mirrors and table-glass were not only good enough to hold their 
own, but speedily extinguished French trade altogether. The 
Portals, whose name is permanently identified with the manu- 
facture of paper, were nobles in their own country. They suffered 


eruelly from both the Bartholomew and the Revocation. At the 
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latter date the ancestor of the first British Commissioner of East 
Africa landed in England a ruined noble. He brought with him 
a brilliant intelligence and nothing more. His sister became a 
governess, and he himself started a paper mill in the South of 
England. He very soon gained the contract for supplying Bank 
of England note-paper, made a fortune and founded a family. 
The corresponding industry in Scotland was founded by a refugee 
who worked his way up from utter destitution; being reduced to 
live by his earnings as a chiffonnier in Glasgow. 

The career of the Portals, besides being interesting as a piece 
of commercial history, is one of the best examples that could be 
chosen to illustrate the social successes of the Huguenots. Protes- 
tantism, in France, has not (or at that time had not) dimmed the 
native lustre of the French intellect. In England it was decidedly 
gloomy in its tendencies and teaching; not so in France. In 
England gaiety, a high standard of social life, the zest of pleasure, 
the arts and graces of life, were frowned on by the ultra-Protes- 
tant temper. The Church took these things under its patronage, 
but the Church was not in the position to outface objectors. 
In France there was little of this. Without saying that the 
Huguenots were beyond their Catholic brethren in culture, it is 
very certain that they were not behind them. As a whole France 
was far ahead of England in all matters of taste and luxury, and 
the Huguenots shared in the general culture of the nation; thus 
much is incontrovertible. When they came to England, therefore, 
they were universally popular. The ultra-Puritans welcomed them 
with open arms as martyrs; and overlooked—patronised even— 
the graceful arts by which they sought to earn a livelihood. That 
which would have been condemned as frivolous—ungodly perhaps 
—in an Englishman, was perfectly acceptable in a Frenchman. 
With the rest of the nation they were instantly at home. They 
were highly agreeable people with very decided characters (other- 
wise they would have remained in France), and they conquered 
England’s admiration and respect. 

No Frenchman could willingly quit his own country to dwell in 
an uncongenial climate and a hostile land except under violent 
stress. The driving force was his objection to coercion in matters 
of faith, and so we should expect to find the pastors accompanying 
their flocks into exile—as they did. Of the large number of 
French clergymen who came to our shores between the Massacre 
and the Revocation the most illustrious, beyond doubt, was Isaac 
Casaubon. This extraordinary man, prolific in every sense, the 
father of twenty children, and the author of a library of books, 
wus appointed Caron of Westminster by King James I. He 
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ranks with Porson as a Greek scholar, and was allowed to earn 
a living in France until the death of King Henry IV. Let 
us consider how much that is precious in English life would have 
been lost to us if Newman, himself of Huguenot descent, had 
been ordered to take his learning and his creed to France. 
As much as this, more than this, was lost to France when she 
bade Isaac Casaubon call himself a Frenchman no longer. From 
the Reverend Samuel Chevalier, pastor at Canterbury, is descended, 
through the Chevaliers, Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. Samuel 
Chevalier was the son of Princess (Queen) Elizabeth’s French 
master. The double surname of Chenevix-Trench recalls a long 
list of eminent Englishmen in every walk of life, beginning with 
the late Archbishop of Dublin and going back for three hundred 
years. Whole families of useful public men, soldiers, statesmen 
and divines, have sprung from the descendants of Philip Chenevix 
and Frederick de la Tranche; the de la Tranches fled at the 
“ Bartholomew” and the “Chenevix’s” at the Revocation. 

To continue our list of emigrant Huguenot pastors we have 
the tribes of Maturins and Bourdillons; of those divines who 
descended from emigrants not themselves pastors there are two 
very great names in Romaine and Martineau. The name of 
Martineau ranks with that of Casaubon, and reminds us, by the 
huge clan of Martineaus who have sprung from Gaston Martinean, 
of the vigour of these Huguenot families, both physical and 
mental. The Abbadies, Auriols and Saurins form another group 
of men only less eminent than Martineaus and Romaines. Their 
history is always the same. The first immigrant, a pastor seeking 
no notoriety in his own land, discloses at the great crisis a steadi- 
ness of character which only leads him into exile and misfortune. 
But he becomes, in his exile, the ancestor of a long line of 
colonels, attorney-generals, succeesful business men or church 
dignitaries ; men with whom success in life is a tradition. Such 
were Cousins and Cappels, de la Mottes, Fleurys, Majendies, Says 
and Turquands. 

It is intelligible that literature should be one of the very few 
departments of human activity in which the first batches of 
Huguenot emigrants were not distinguished. Certainly the reign 
of Anne was the golden age of literature in the sense that the 
capacity to write tolerable verse or prose brought a well-paid post 
with encouraging rapidity. Addison, Tickell, Swift, Montague 
and Prior are all evidences of what is a well-known and very 
remarkable phase of the history of English literature. But even 
if one was an Addison or a Steele one had to wait some little time 
fora post, and the early Huguenot refugees could not afford to 
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wait at all. They must needs earn to-day the food which they 
needed to-day, and to-morrow must take thought for itself. 
Besides which, among their many virtues and attainments the 
complete mastery of English had very certainly no place at all. 
Probably they were unable to make themselves understood in 
English for some weeks, during which time they were dependent 
upon charity. But there were two men whose work rose above 
commonplace, Boyer and Rapin. Abel Boyer’s political notes and 
diaries, his record of passing events, his collection of letters and 
documents, often preserved by nobody else, make him one of the 
most valuable authorities on the reign of Queen Anne. Boyer 
and Rapin both came from the same part of France—Castres ; 
Boyer was a pamphleteer, and a very industrious and accurate 
compiler. Rapin possessed the particle; his full name was de 
Rapin-Thoyras, and he was a competent and experienced soldier 
as well as a historian. He came to England, through Holland, 
landing with William at Torbay, and fought at Athlone and 
Limerick, in fact all through the Irish campaign. His Disserta- 
tion on Whigs and Tories is classic. Considerably over four 
thousand refugees came to England by the same road as Rapin. 

Few stories of neglected and maltreated genius are more 
melancholy than that of De Moivre. Born in Champagne in 1667, 
he was educated at the Duc de Bouillon’s Protestant Seminary of 
Sedan. If any study could be said to be untinged with heresy it 
surely would be that of pure mathematics. Nevertheless, the 
inventor of De Moivre’s Theorem, the future brilliant mathema- 
tician, was held to be a danger to orthodox France. Abraham De 
Moivre and his father Daniel, a surgeon, were both driven to 
England. The difficulty of not speaking English correctly stood 
in Abraham’s way as a mathematical lecturer; and from 1687, for 
sixty years onwards till his death in 1747, this highly distinguished 
man led a life of sordid anxiety. 

Hitherto, with the single exception of De Moivre, we have been 
concerned with refugees who have risen through temporary indi- 
gence to rapid and great success. We are tempted to conclude 
that the lot of the Huguenot in England was uniformly a happy 
one. Not altogether. There were many who remained poor and 
unsuccessful ; consoled, perhaps, by the consciousness that they 
were asserting what they believed to be a righteous cause, but 
receiving no other consolation. Such were the many country 
congregations settled in towns where there was little scope for 
trade. Such were those whose earlier efforts were unsuccessful, 
and who must have merged, unnumbered, in the great stream 
of town life. Such—although it afterwards rose to eminence— 
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was the great family of Romilly, closely intertwined, as it was, 
with the family of Roget. 

If ever the founder of a family showed that “grit” which 
connotes the vigour of great founders of families, the first of the 
English Romillys showed it in his famous walk from Montpellier 
to Geneva for the purpose of taking the sacraments according to 
rites of which he approved. A boy who will do this will go far. 
He came to England resolute never to follow his father’s example 
and conform to the teaching of the Church. The father and the 
son were not divided in spirit, and the early struggles of Romilly 
in trade in London were liberally supported by remittances from 
France. The father was not immortal; in due time the heretic 
emigrant became heir to the Montpellier lands. Under existing 
laws an orthodox cousin entered on the estates, and bad times 
began for the London Romillys. Romilly might be—was, in fact 
—a man of high principle and courage; but he did not possess 
the Portal genius for business. Unsupported by remittances he 
came to grief; and his family was left destitute. He bequeathed 
to his son his courage and nothing more. His grandson attained 
to the peerage as Lord Romilly. Peter Mark Roget, a founder of 
the Atheneum Club, and author of the ‘ Thesaurus of Words and 
Phrases,’ adds another to the long list of Huguenot names, with- 
out which the intellectual life of England is incomplete. 

From books back to action: Isambard Brunel and Charles de 


Vignoles are names in engineering worthy to rank with Stephenson ~ 


and Telford. Vignoles represented a junior branch of the Ligoniers 
—the Field Marshal’s family. One would have supposed that art 
was almost as divorced from dogmatic theology as pure mathe- 
matics. Nevertheless, Roubilliac and Le Sueur perforce became 
English, since they would not be orthodox. The name of Rou- 
billiac recalls Westminster Abbey, where so many specimens of 
his work are preserved, and Westminster Abbey reminds us of 
Charles de 8. Denis, Lord of S. Evrémond, over whose grave in 
Poets’ Corner so many mystified visitors may daily be seen 
puzzling. Had S. Evrémond been born a century later he 
would have been an ornament of Paris drawing-rooms. His 
genius, essentially akin to that of Chamfort, was too irreverent 
for the Court of Louis XIV., but it exactly suited Charles II., who 
welcomed him on his expulsion from France. Let us say, rather, 
his flight from France, for Louis destined him for something 
harsher than exile. In England he was a charming and even a 
brilliant social figure, but he hardly deserved a burial in West- 
minster Abbey. He is not to be claimed asa Protestant refugee ; 
he is merely an example—almost the solitary example in those 
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days—of the overweening lust for mastery displayed by the 
Great Monarch: Louis spared not even the incredulous, of 
whom, surely, there were few enough for them to be accounted 
harmless. 

It remains to notice the large contribution of Huguenot in- 
dustry towards the prosperity of Ireland; a prosperity which, if 
evanescent, was considerable in its day. The story of Louis 
Crommelin is a conspicuous example of the ineptitude of Louis’ 
policy. The Crommelins had been a useful and important family 
in France for centuries. Louis Crommelin foresaw the Revocation, 
realised on his property, and thus became one of the very few 
wealthy emigrants. Some dates are relevant, and something more 
than relevant, in this connection. The Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes was signed on the 22nd of October, 1685. Three years 
later a Protestant King replaced a Roman Catholic on the throne 
of England. Naturally, that man of genius made the utmost 
possible use of the magnificent material, in the shape of Huguenot 
refugees, provided for him by France. Crommelin was the very 
type of man most necessary to William III. He was invited to 
re-establish his industry in Ireland. For a substantial man like 
Crommelin substantial attractions were indispensable. He was 
guaranteed eight per cent. on his capital, and a life annuity of 
£200, together with other Government help. Lisburn was the 
new seat of the famous Picardy merchant’s activity. He rapidly 
gathered around him Huguenot craftsmen from all countries, and 
the flax and linen industry was thus transported bodily from 
France to Ireland. 

The Fontaines and Forestiers were less successful men in the 
same line. The town of Portarlington was practically founded by 
noble refugees; but for some reason prosperity in permanence 
has been denied to the South of Ireland, and that in spite of a 
beginning under the most favourable auspices. The La Touches, 
bankers ultimately, began their new life in exile by founding the 
manufacture of Irish poplins. So much gocd blood poured into 
Ireland should have left more enduring results. 

The mere enumeration of the names Dumaresq, Casenove, 
Montresor, Villetes, Travers, Hanbury, Sylvestre, Le Mesurier, 
Chamier, De la Rue, further illustrates the wide-spread impoverish- 
ment of France and enrichment of England which followed on the 
policy of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Probably the 
total Protestant population of France in the year 1685 was not 
one-tenth of the whole. It seemed, therefore, to a short-sighted 
monarch but a small thing to rid himself of so small a fraction of 
his subjects. But it so happened that although but one-tenth of 
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the population, the Protestants were the most industrious and 
intelligent tenth. Louis XIV. deserves the title of Great for many 
reasons. His conception of the Monarch’s position was great ; his 
industry was great, his notion of the proper place of France in 
Europe was great. He was not a prophet, so he cannot be 
seriously blamed for preferring his own policy to Colbert’s, which 
was that of quiescence in Europe and activity beyond the seas, and 
such Colonial regulations as he drew up were sensible so far as they 
went. But where he most emphatically was not great was in his 
religious policy. For that France must owe him a grudge, and 
England should give him much thanks—much thanks for many 
reasons; and for one not yet noticed here. In Poitou there 
dwelt, at the date of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, a 
nobleman who, though loyal to his king and proud of his rank, 
held one thing yet higher than pride or loyalty—his religion. 
This was the Marquis d’Olbreuse, who, when the Revocation was 
finally decided on, departed out of France and across the Rhine, 
accompanied by his only child, a daughter. The daughter 
married well in Germany, for she became the wife of a small 
reigning prince, the Duke of Zell. The Duchess of Zell became 
the mother of a daughter, Sophia, who was sought and won in 
marriage by a greater prince than her father, George Louis of 
Hanover, the great-great-great-grandfather of Queen Victoria. 
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A Coy Marriage. 
(A SKETCH.) 


I. 
THREE HOURS AFTER THE CEREMONY. 


“You are quite the ugliest person in the world,” she said gaily, 
“and I always hate ugly people. Did they tell you that before 
the execution? Oh, if you knew what a queer little wretch you 
looked in church! Were you ever in a church since the day you 
were christened? I don’t suppose you were. I’m sure I should 
never have gone unless I had been dragged there; but then, of 
course, a woman has to be religious—and to dress well. If you: 
don’t, you can’t get married. But oh! to think that I have 
dressed and gone to church, and done all the other usual things 
for years and years and years, just to be married to you!” 

She made a mock-tragic mouth, and spread out her little 
jewelled hands in a delightful gesture of disdain. 

“ But all the same, I am very glad to be married,” she pursued, 
“even if it is only to you. Ah, mon Dieu, how glad I am! 
Imagine how fearfully I have been bored all my life, and you will 
understand. Never a thing did I want to do but what it was: not 
‘convenable pour les jeunes filles.’ What is ‘ convenable pour les 
jeunes filles’—in France? Ah, those English girls, those Ameri- 
cans, how I envied them! How I wished I could do what they 
did—all the things that are not ‘convenables pour les jeunes 
filles.’ Thank Heaven, I am not a ‘jeune fille’ any longer. Vive 
le martage!” 

She sank back in her corner of the flying carriage, and looked 
radiantly at the man to whom she had been married some three 
hours ago. 

“And I am so pleased that you are not—that you are not 
proper,” she said, in a tone of infinite content. ‘Oh, don’t be 
shocked! I will tell you howI know. It was the other night 
at Madame Barrat’s reception ; ab, how I hate Madame Barrat’s 
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receptions! I'll never go to one any more—never, never, never ! 
Well, I felt that the heel of my shoe was loose, and I got behind 
a curtain just to see about it, and two men came and stood in 
front of the curtain and began to talk—about you.” 

She paused dramatically, but with eyes dancing with suppressed 
mischief. Her companion fidgetted in his place, and a look of 
horror began to be perceptible in the face which she had, not 
unreasonably, stated to be the ugliest in the world. 

“What was I to do? I could not possibly get away, you 
know. Of course, it was horrible to listen, but then I am horrible 
—sometimes. Really, I wonder they didn’t hear me blushing! Oh, 
such stories! Not ‘convenables pour les jeunes filles,’—ah, I 
should think not, indeed! At first I thought, what a wretch he 
must be, though, of course, I knew at first sight you weren’t an 
angel. You look exactly like what they said. And then—oh, I 
could have danced for joy, though the heel of my shoe really was 
loose—for I thought, he amuses himself; well, he will let me 
amuse myself. I have been bored all my life, but now he will 
give me what the Americans call ‘ a good time.’” 

A silence of amazement descended upon the carriage and its 
other occupant. The girl’s slight fingers were excitedly tearing 
the petals from the great bouquet of roses in her lap. 

“ You will, won’t you?” she said. “Ah, say that you will! 
Do, do! I shall make you, you know, just as I always make 
papa do anything I want when I want it very much indeed. Do, 
please—let me see, what shall I call you? I know that your 
name is Charles-Louis-Auguste-Philippe, but I can’t possibly 
call you all that. Ah, I remember what they called you-—those 
two in front of the curtain. Such a silly name! And yet you 
are ever so much more like it than the others, just as I am ever 
so much more like Fifi, as papa calls me, than I am like Claudine- 
Marie-Antoinette. I suppose yours is a pet name that your 
mother gave you when you were a little boy ?” 

The countenance of Charles-Louis-Auguste-Philippe de Beau- 
mont-Cléranges, known to a certain number of his intimates as 
Chie-Chic, became tinged with a peculiarly painful shade of pale 
green. Itis to be feared that the name, whatever the circum- 
stances of its bestowal, did not recall to him any hallowed 
memories of the late marquise, his mother. 

But the girl opposite hardly noticed his confusion, or, perhaps, 
attributed it to another cause. For a moment she gazed be- 
seechingly into his face; and then, with a graceful little move- 
ment of abandon, she changed her place, sat down by his side, and 
slipped an appealing hand through his arm. 
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“ Ah, say that you will let me amuse myself,” she repeated, in 
her soft, persuasive voice. “Say that you will—Chic-Chic!” 

M. de Beaumont-Cléranges shrank a little, in a manner which 
would have been wholly incomprehensible to the world at large. 
The entreaty of the clear, young voice, the touch of the frank, 
young fingers on his arm, the mingled ignorance and audacity of 
the girl’s speech, struck him with a species of panic. And yet, all 
the time, he had a lurking inclination towards laughter. Chic- 
Chic, reprobate as he was, had one or two saving qualities, and 
among them was a sense of humour. 

“Of course,” he said, in the little shrill voice which had always 
amused Claudine, ‘I would do anything in the world for you; 
but at present we are going to Cléranges. Why we should go 
there, itis beyond me to explain; but it was arranged for us. It 
would be just bearable if——” 

He broke off in considerable confusion under the gaze of her 
smiling eyes. 

“ | 

“Pardon,” he stammered, half laughing. “I did not 
mean——” 

“You meant,” she said, cheerfully, “that it would be just bearable 
if we were in love with one another—and we are not! As if you 
could deceive me! Why should I mind? Why should you be in 
love with me? You have only seen me half a dozen times in your 
life; and I am sure that if I had seen you every hour of the day 
for ten years, I should not have cared for you! But 1am really 
very sorry for you, for, if I were a man, I should hate to be 
married off to a woman I didn’t care about, just to pay my 
debts.” 

His eyebrows were rising surprisedly, and she paused. 

“ But you yourself——” 

“Oh, I’m a woman!” she answered, simply. “We are used to 
doing everything we don’t like. I’m not thinking of myself. 
Even if I had cared for anyone, mamma would never have let me 
marry him—she was always like that, you know. And I dare say 
I shall be very comfortable with you. If I loved you,” she pur- 
sued, in a meditative tone, “I should probably have killed myself 
some day—but then, I don’t. I shall never mind how you amuse 
yourself, if you let me do what I choose—never. You see, one 
can’t take this seriously ; ours is really only a kind of toy mar- 
riage, after all. For, of course, in these days, it is such a horribly 
respectable thing to care for one’s wife, and nobody like you would 
ever think of being anything so low as respectable!” 

Chic-Chic’s face changed a little. 
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“A toy marriage!” he murmured, blankly. 

She laughed, and leaned confidently against his arm. 

“Yes; doesn’t it sound ever so much nicer than the usual 
stupid affair? Oh, we should only quarrel, and I never mean to 
quarrel—with you. It would not be worth while. Besides, one 
ought to be honest about one’s intentions in the beginning. I 
don’t care for you, and you don’t care for me, but we can agree to 
be very good friends, and not interfere with each other. And 
now, don’t let us go to Cléranges. I’m sure it’s stupid, when 
people are not in love. Chic-Chic,”—she lifted her brilliant eyes 
suddenly tv his face—“ let us go back to Paris.” 

M. de Beaumont-Cléranges was almost too completely thunder- 
stricken for intelligible speech ; but he managed, more by the aid 
of expressive pantomime than by the assistance of his native 
tongue, to convey a sense of the extreme peculiarity of this course 
of action to the girl at his side. He also uttered, after consider- 
able stammering, a word which caused her to stamp her little shoe 
upon the floor with a burst of delicious laughter. 

“The honeymoon!” she cried. “ My dear Chic-Chic! A honey- 
moon—for us! Oh no—no—no! What ridiculous hypocrisy ! 
No, we will change at Aumont and go buck to Paris, and begin 
existence at once. If you knew what heavenly dresses I have, 
and how I want to wear them! Mamma would never have let 
me have half of them, but I made a fuss, and papa said, ‘Oh, poor 
child, let her do as she likes and enjoy herself for once!’ 1 know 
why he said that—it was because of you. But, you see, he made 
a great mistake, for I am going to do what I like and enjoy myself 
all the time.” 

There was silence for a moment. 

” _ you really want to go back?” Chic-Chic said at last. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And—if I said no?” 

“JT should hate you!” she answered decidedly. 

He looked at her for a moment. There was an odd expression 
upon his ugly little face—an expression which held more thought, 
perhaps, than any that had rested there for years. But it was 
clear that his reflections were tinged with a curious half-puzzled 
dash of feeling which he could not altogether explain. 

“Aumont is the next station,” he said presently. ‘ We shall 
have an hour to wait for the Paris train.” 

And then—as the quick smile flashed up into her eyes—he 
laughed a little uneasily. “Don’t hate me—Claudine!” he said. 
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SIX MONTHS AFTER THE CEREMONY. 


“ EnTREZ!” 
He turned the handle of the door and looked in. She was 
standing in front of the long mirror, a vision of glimmering 
draperies, of jewels, and falling laces. Chic-Chic passed his hand 
suddenly across his eyes as though something dazzled him. 

She smiled carelessly over her shoulder. 

“Flowers! How sweet of you, Chic-Chic! . .. Ah, they don’t 
match my dress. You should have brought pink roses—I told 
you to bring pink ones, you know. Bnt it doesn’t matter, for 
Armand brought me some this afternoon and I can wear those 
instead.” She dropped the despised white flowers lightly among 
the thousand and one glittering trifles on the toilet-table, and 
held out a bracelet with a quick gesture of impatience. “How 
long Cécile is, to be sure!” she said. “ Fasten this for me, Chic- 
Chic !” 

M. de Beaumont-Cléranges bent obediently to his appointed task. 
His fingers fumbled with the clasp of the slight gold chain—was 
it because they trembled? Claudine, arranging a curl on her 
forehead with deft little touches of the other hand, did not look 
at him, nor reproach his want of dexterity. 

““T mean to enjoy myself to-night,” she said. “I never had a 
dress I liked better than this—and Armand is going, too. How 
divinely that man dances! Why don’t you dance like that, Chic- 
Chic? And how handsome he is! Nobody would imagine that 
you were his cousin. I suppose he is the beauty of the family. 
Have you done it—at last? A thousand thanks!” She shook the 
bracelet into its proper place, and glanced at him. “ How pale 
you are, Chic-Chic!” she said, in a tone of surprise. “Are you 
il? But you never are that. What is the matter?” 

M. de Beaumont-Cléranges forced himself to smile. ‘ Nothing 
is the matter.” 

“Nothing? Well, it doesn’t make you any prettier!” 

He sat down on the edge of the toilet-table and played with 
the white roses. His eyes were turned away from hers, and there 
was an odd shadow on his face, 

“Am I really so very ugly?” he said, a little wistfully. 

She laugh«d—the clearest, most innocently cruel laughter in 
the world. 

“Ob, Chic-Chic! Of course you are! But you make the nicest 
kind of husband imaginable.” 
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“ What is the nicest kind of husband imaginable?” 

“The kind that doesn’t care for its wife,” she said gaily. “The 
kind that isn’t—respectable enough, you know. By the way 
I heard a dreadful scandal about you the other day—you, and— 
what is her name? That horrible little dancer that everyone is 
mad about just now. Why, Chic-Chic, what has happened?” 

His face was deadly white, his eyes, lifted to hers, were blazing. 

“Tt isn’t true!” he cried passionately. 

She stared at him fora moment, Then she laughed again. 

“How do I know? It doesn’t matter to me, you see. If it 
did——” 

She broke off with an eloquent little shrug. Chic-Chic slipped 
down from his perch and stood upright before her. 

“TI give you my sacred word of honour,’ he said solemnly, 
“ that it isn’t true!” 

“Your sacred word of honour!” She echoed the words with a 
merriment utterly devoid of irony. “Oh, my dear Chic-Chic! 
You are really too amusing to-night. I have told you that I 
don’t mind in the least.” 

His ugly little face was piteous—almost tragic. 

“But, Claudine—you must believe me—you must! It isn’t 
true—it isn’t——” 

“Oh, well,” she broke in lightly, “it isn’t true then—if you 
like. And I’m sure it isn’t at all interesting. Have you any 
message for Armand to-night?” 

“For Armand?” He looked at her curiously. “I shall see 
him, I suppose, if he is there.” 

“What—you are going with me? But you are always going 
about with me now; I can’t move without you.” 

“You don’t want me?” he said with a sudden stab of pain 
which made itself audible in his voice. 

“Want you? But of course ] am charmed to have you,” she 
answered cheerfully. “Only I get teased sometimes, you know. 
What do you think was said to me the other night? Someone 
declared that you must be falling in love with me, or you would 
never be with me so much?” She laughed whole-heartedly at 
the idea. ‘ How deliciously ridiculous!” 

There was a moment’s silence. Chic-Chic’s features wore an 
expression absolutely indescribable. 

“You really think it—ridiculous?” he said at last. 

“ But—you are my husband!” she cried, in a tone of genuine 
surprise. “Of course it is ridiculous. I was really almost 
angry! Chic-Chic, I wish you would see a doctor—you are 
horribly pale to-night—or else go to bed like a sensible creature, 
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and leave me to dance myself to death. I shall be quite safe, you 
know; Armand will look after me. And you know you can’t dance 
and don’t like it—you will only be bored. Dear Chic-Chic, do be 
good, just to please me!” 

Her voice took the coaxing, caressing inflection which had 
sounded so strangely new and sweet to him six months ago. She 
put her hand on his shoulder, and looked at him with kindly, 
careless eyes. Something in her touch, her look, tempted him to 
ask a question which he had never asked her before. 

“Claudine,” he said slowly, “you know what you told me— 
when we were married. If you had never heard—what you heard 
about me—at Madame Barrat’s——” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tf you had never heard it, would that have made a 
difference ?” 

She looked at him gravely for a second. Then she shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“T should have taken you seriously then, of course. Yes, I 
should certainly have taken you seriously. Why do you look like 
that, Chic-Chic ? ” 

“ And—if you had taken me—seriously ? ” 

“Well?” 

“ Tf—if you had F 

His voice had taken a tone which she could not recognise. Her 
eyes grew vaguely troubled as she looked at him. 

“ Oh—we should have quarrelled,” she said. ‘“ We shall never 
quarrel now. It is much better as itis. Yes, I am sure that we 
should have quarrelled. And besides—you would never have 
cared for me, you know. Those roses are dying in this hot room. 
I must put them in water. There! I hear Cécile coming. Do 
go away, Chic-Chie, or it will be all over Paris to-morrow morning 
that M. de Beaumont-Cléranges flirts most abominably with his 
wife. Of course, if it were someone else’s, nobody would say a 
word—but your own! Imagine! It would really be too com- 
promising, Chic-Chic—even for you! ” 











Il. 
A MONTH OR TWO LATER. 


HE overheard it one night at the theatre. 
Two men whom he knew slightly were sitting in front of him, 

in entire ignorance of his presence. Luckily, he happened to be 

alone. 

“ The cousin is madly in love with her,” said the first. 
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“ Which cousin ?” 
“Armand de Beaumont-Cléranges. Don’t you know him? 
Heaven must have designed him as a contrast to the other.” 

They both laughed. Chic-Chic sat breathless in his seat. 

“She is the loveliest woman in Paris,” the second one said. 

“Yes. But of course Chic-Chic doesn’t care. He had her 
money—it was all he wanted. And they say that there was a 
bargain that they should each do exactly as they pleased. So, 
now—— !” 

Again they laughed. The man behind them set his teeth 
together and waited. 

“ And Chic-Chic?” 

“Oh, he has begun to amuse himself again after his usual 
fashion. For a little while after his marriage he became positively 
pious. One never saw him anywhere. But lately—and he looks 
very ill. I should never be surprised to hear he was dead.” 

“Oh, Chic-Chic will choose a livelier way than that of going to 
the devil!” said the second man, wittily. 

“ And he certainly will not miss it—if there is a devil at all!” 
answered the first. 

They laughed good-humouredly at the conceit; and, under 
cover of their laughter, Chic-Chic rose, and slipped out into the 
night. 


IV. 


A YEAR AFTER THE CEREMONY. 


Hz stood at the doorway of the great ball-room watching the 
whirling dancers—a queer little figure in a baggy, white Pierrot’s 
dress, with despair in his heart. 

It was over at last—the sickening suspense in which he had 
waited and watched, drifting ever nearer and nearer to the 
inevitable certainty. It was Armand she cared for—Armand, 
his cousin, whom Heaven had designed as a contrast to himself. 
It was Armand with whom she danced, and laughed, and flirted— 
they were Armand’s roses which she wore to-night in her soft 
hair. It was Armand who stood near her now, bending over her 
with a smile on his face. Chic-Chic, standing in his doorway, 
saw them both glance quickly at him, and then at each other ; 
and, quite suddenly, he went across the big, brilliant room and 
stood before her. 

He did not know how he did it—he did not quite know why. 
He only knew that if she refused it meant the end of all things 
for him. Like a gambler grown desperate, he staked his all on 
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one throw of the dice. Yet his voice was quite steady when he 
spoke : 

“ Will you dance with me, Claudine?” 

She looked up at him, her face flushed, radiant, a strange light 
in her eyes. Armand’s hand was on the arm of her chair, touching 
her gloved fingers as she sat there. She glanced at him, and 
then at Chic-Chic, and she laughed. Her voice sounded faint and 
far away. 

“No, Chic-Chic ; this is Armand’s dance.” 

He lifted his eyes to his cousin’s face—the handsome face which 
was watching him, with the ghost of a smile on its lips; anda 
strange obstinacy drove him on. 

“ Armand will give you up to me, for this once,” he said, with 
a little bitter meaning in his tone. “Dance with me, Claudine!” 

Her bright glance shifted to and fro between them. For a 
second she wavered. 

“T entreat you!” he said in a low voice. 

Her eyes met his, and then fell suddenly, with a curious con- 
fusion. She sprang up quickly and put her hand on his cousin’s 
arm. 

“ How ridiculous you are, Chic-Chic! Do you want me to 
make myself absurd before the whole world? And it is really 
Armand’s dance, too. Come, Armand!” 

They moved away, and the dance swallowed them up. He 
stood for a moment looking after them, with a dazed expression 
upon his little ugly face. Yes—it was all over. It only remained 
to him to set her free. 

Somehow the certainty sobered him. He remembered that 
people would expect him to do more than stand and stare at his 
wife. His wife! He laughed suddenly, and then choked, and 
went quickly up to the woman he hated most in the room and 
asked her to dance. She looked at him rather oddly, and he 
began to talk to her—to talk nonsense, to laugh, to make fun of 
everything and everybody. He did not know what he said—he 
did not even care. He swept his companion off her feet, and 
swung down the great, brilliant room, through crowds of fantasti- 
cally attired figures which gave way before him like shadows. 
And all the time he kept on talking. 

He danced the whole evening, for it was quite impossible for 
him to stand still. Inaction, even for a moment, would have 
driven him mad. People looked at him in astonishment, but he 
could not stop. 

It was daybreak before he realised that he was utterly exhausted 
—that the polished floor was swaying beneath him; and strange, 
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grotesque faces, like those of the devils of Notre Dame, grinned 
at him from among the dancers. As soon as he could, he crept 
away from it all and sat down in his own room to think. 

Below, the music still went on. Was someone laughing in the 
room ?— 

“Chic-Chic doesn’t care. He had her money—it was all 
he wanted. There was a bargain that they should each do exactly 
as they pleased. So—now——” 

He sat motionless, his face hidden in his hands. A bargain— 
yes, it had been a bargain. He had gone into the great market 
and put up to auction the name and title of Beaumont-Cléranges. 
And, because of the name and the titles attached to it, he had 
been able to buy a wife, to pay his debts and bolster up his 
tottering financial respectability. He had bought this girl—she 
had been sold to him, body and soul. And this was the 
result ! 

It was so natural—he could understand it so well. All his life 
he had loved and admired Armand—he could not learn to 
hate him now. She had learned to admire Armand too—that 
was all. 

No, he could not hate his cousin. He could not even blame 
Claudine. A measureless pity grew up in his heart. For the 
first time in his life he forgot himself. 

Poor little Chie-Chic! Poor little black sheep of the house of 
Beaumont-Cléranges! All his life he had amused himself, as he 
phrased it, reckless of everything else in heaven and earth. He 
had cared for nothing—stopped at nothing. Once or twice even 
his father, whose scruples were not particularly inconvenient, had 
ventured to remonstrate with him—in vain. 

“Everybody knows what I am,” he used to reply on these 
occasions. “ Why should I trouble myself about it? They will 
only say, ‘ How like Chic-Chic!’” 

It did not matter what he did—but Claudine! Sooner or later, 
he knew what the end must be. Would they say of her then, 
“ How like—Chie-Chic’s wife!” ? 

. And everyone would see the roses—Armand’s roses—in her 
air. 

He stood up suddenly. No, he could not bear it. Once more 
he felt the touch of her fingers on his arm, and her voice sounded 
in his ears—a clear, girl’s voice, young, and fresh, and sweet. 
“ Ah, say that you will let me amuse myself?” she was asking him. 
“Say that you will—Chic-Chic! ” 

If he could have gone to her, and told her—ah! but what 


could he tell her? What right had he to reproach her? She 
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might laugh at him, she might hate him, perhaps—but she could 
not listen to him. 

Only one thing might have touched her a little, he thought— 
if she could have believed it. But then, she never believed 
anything he said. There was not a soul in the whole of Paris 
who would have credited any declaration on his lips. 

He was only Chic-Chic. 

And, being Chic-Chic, there was but one thing left for him 
to do. 


V. 


HALF AN HOUR LATER, 


SHE came up the stairs, humming the air of the last valse. 

The sun was already changing the dome of the Invalides to a 
ball of gold, but there was no weariness in her eyes, and her lips 
smiled alittle. Was she thinking of Armand? 

Outside Chic-Chic’s door she paused irresolutely. She re- 
membered her refusal to dance with him, and the smile deepened 
on her lips, and her eyes softened. He detested dancing—poor 
Chie-Chic! Why had he wanted to dance with her? Would it 
really have pleased him if she had said yes? The softness grew 
in her eyes, and the smile trembled. Pvor Chic-Chic! 

Would it please him a little now, if she should go in and wish 
him good-night—or good-morning ? 

She opened the door very softly and put her head through the 
crack. 

The sunlight was streaming into the room, and he sat at the 
writing-table, with his back towards her. He was writing busily, 
and he did not hear her come in. 

She wondered what he was doing, sitting there in the sunshine 
in his Pierrot’s dress of the night before. It struck her as very 
unusual, What did it mean? 

She crossed the room on tip-toe and stood behind his chair. 
For a moment she watched his pen moving upon the paper. 
Then she bent a little lower and read what he had written. 


“You are free,” he had written. “It is the only thing tv do—I only do 
it for that. You must be happy always—always. Do not think that I 
blame you—do not think that there is in my heart one thought of bitter- 
ness against you or him. If I had been like him, perhaps you would have 
cared But it kills me to stand between you and happiness—I who 
promised to give you ‘a good time.’ Do you remember what you told me 
long ago—that ours was only a toy marriage after all? And toys 
break.” 
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There was no name at the head of the paper, and the little 
broken sentences wavered across the whiteness of the sheet. 

For a moment he sat motionless, the pen poised between his 
fingers. Then he wrote on—the last sentences. B-nding over 
his shoulder she saw that his hand was trembling so violently 
that he could hardly guide the pen; and, in the silence, her own 
heart was beating with great sickening thuds in her ears. 


“There is one thing more,” he wrote. “I would have told you before— 
but you would only have laughed at me, you would have thought it 
ridiculous. Do not laugh at me! I have been only half a man all my 
life, and it doesn’t matter now; but I loved you so, Claudine—ah, my 
God, I loved you so!” 


In the silence she heard the slow, regular strokes of the clock 
on the mantelpiece at the other side of the room. An unnatural 
stillness seemed to have fallen upon the world, and in it Chic- 
Chic folded his letter and slipped it into an envelope, and wrote 
her name across it in his shaky, uneven writing. 

Then he put out his hand, and took up something lying among 
his papers—a little revolver which he always kept in his desk, 
a tiny, silver-mounted toy at which she had laughed a hundred 
times. 

“ Chie-Chic ! ” 

The word came in a great sob, and she fell on her knees beside 
the chair. He looked down at her as though in a dream—in a 
dream he felt her soft, warm fingers close upon his and take the 
pistol from his grasp. She slipped it into the drawer of the desk 
where it always lay, and locked the drawer, and flung the key to 
the other end of the room. And then she knelt there in silence, 
looking up at him with eyes which were filled with tears. 

“Let me go!” he said at last, in a hoarse, shaking voice, 

She put out her hands and held him back. “ Chic-Chic—tell 
me—is it true?” 

He looked down at her. His face was white and haggard in 
the sunlight. 

“Yes,” he said brokenly, “it is true. Do not laugh at me, 
Claudine ! ” 

The tears were in her eyes still, but she was smiling—and 
suddenly she bent her head so that he could not see her face. 

“You were going to do—that,” he heard her say, “to set me 
free! And—and you ask me not to laugh at you!” 

There was a sound in her voice which he had never heard 
before—a sound of laughter, and of tears, and of something 
sweeter still; and Chic-Chic trembled as he sat there looking 
down at her bent head. And, kneeling before him, she went on: 
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“ Chic-Chic—it wasn’t Armand. Oh, yes, I am very, very fond 

of Armand—as your cousin. But—it wasn’t Armand. I danced 
with him, I know, and wore his flowers, but—but not because I 
cared. Only, you never saw—and you married me for my money, 
didn’t you, Chic-Chic? and—and you never said. How was I to 
tell? And I knew you were ugly, and horrid, and bad, but— 
but——” 

A great stillness fell upon Chic-Chic—the silence of a joy 
almost too strong to be endured. The slight figure at his feet 
was shaking like a leaf; and her face was hidden against his knee. 
He took her hands and bent down. 

“Tt wasn’t Armand,” she murmured. “Why wouldn’t you 
see?” 

“Tell me,” he said brokenly. 

She lifted her wet face and looked up at him with eyes in 

‘which the tears were still shining; but in them he read some- 
thing more beautiful than tears. 

“ Chic-Chic—it wasn’t Armand. I wanted to make you care. 
Oh, Chic-Chic, it was you!” 
+ * a * * 

“ And you were in love with your own wife,” she said presently, 
“and—and your own wife was in love with you. Imagine what 
people would say, if they knew! What an abominable scandal, 
Chic-Chic! I don’t think I ought to allow it. M. de Bean- 
mont-Cléranges will never be ‘ the right thing’ again.” 

He smiled down at her brilliant face—a smile infinitely pathetic, 
infinitely tender. 

“Tt was a horribly respectable thing to do,” he said, “ but then 
I was never respectable before!” 

And so the Toy Marriage ended. 

Neu K. Buisserr. 
























Princess Lieven and her Friendships. 


In 1814, the long war which had for so many years distracted 
Europe’ came to a conclusion, and London was crowded with 
foreigners—kings, princes, generals, noblemen. It was a brilliant 
sight. The presence of such a galaxy of distinguished visitors 
caused a stir and flutter in the capital, which is well reproduced 
in the literature of the time, so that we who now live in another 
century seem to have moved amidst this shifting crowd of distin- 
guished persons, so well are they handed down to us in the 
memoirs of the day. 

Amongst the number of foreigners who call for notice, there 
was & woman who, in her time, enjoyed a certain amount of 
notoriety by no means of a scandalous kind, but as being a woman 
of esprit, with whom ministers, English and foreign, had relations 
of a political character. This lady, in fact, held much the same 
position (only more defined as being the wife of an ambassador) as 
a certain Russian lady of recent times, whose name will naturally 
occur to my readers. 

Countess, later Princess, de Lieven was the wife of Paul de 
Lieven, a Russian diplomatist, who stood high in favour with the 
Czars Alexander and Nicholas of Russia. To this favour he owed 
his appointment to the onerous post of Ambassador to the Court 
of England. The Count was a shrewd but by no means a brilliant 
politician. He had been trained in the Russian school, and 
never lost sight of his early education. He was always wrapped 
in a cloak of reserve, and carried diplomacy into private life, 
where he never trusted himself to give an opinion. Amongst his 
friends he went by the name of “Vraiment,” that being the 
only expression of surprise or confidence he allowed himself to 
indalge in. 

There was no doubt the Count was to some extent handicapped 
by the brilliant qualities of his wife, whose wit was of the keenest, 
and who was possessed of mental powers of no ordinary quality. 
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Her letters equal in style and pungency those of Madame de 
Sévigné. She was the daughter of General Christophoro Benken- 
dorf. In 1801, being only sixteen, she was married to Count 
Lieven, who then filled the post of Minister-plenipotentiary at 
Berlin, and in 1812 was appointed to the important position of 
Ambassador to the Court of England. 

Charles Greville gives a pleasing picture of the Ambassador’s 
wife. She was still young, barely twenty-seven, and although 
without any pretension to beauty, and, indeed, with some personal 
defects, she had so fine an air and manner, and a countenance so 
pretty and so full of intelligence as to be, on the whole, a very 
striking and attractive person, quite enough so to have admirers 
of whom she enjoyed a succession, without, he adds, in any way 
compromising her reputation. 

Her success in London society, the entrance to which was then 
closely guarded against all except those distinguished by special 
gifts, was undoubted. She was on terms of friendship with all 
those most distinguished for rank, fashion, literature, or politics.* 
The Regent delighted in her company ; she was a frequent guest 
at the Pavilion, and on terms of intimacy with Lady Conyngham, 
whose inferior intellect, says Greville, and utter mediocrity, were 
tolerated by the otherwise fastidious foreigner in consideration of 
her exalted position. 

Greville, who was on terms of great intimacy which lasted all 
through her life, speaks with admiration of Madame de Lieven’s 
extraordinary gifts. “She is so clever,” he says; “has so much 


* The Countess de Lieven did excellent service in promoting the intro- 
duction of “ the waltz,” an event which seems to have convulsed society 
to its centre. 

“ What scenes,” says Raikes, “ have we not witnessed at Almack’s ; what 
fear and trembling in the debutantes at the commencement of a waltz ; 
what giddiness and confusion at the end.” It was owing to this latter 
circumstance that so violent an opposition arose against this new recrea- 
tion, on the ground of impropriety. The anti-waltzing party, led by 
those whose heads could not bear the whirl, took the alarm: it was cried 
down by all. Mothers forbade it; every ball room became a scene of feud 
and contention; the waltzers kept on turning, but their ranks were not 
filled with as many recruits as they expected. 

An illustration in Captain Gronow’s ‘ Recollections’ shows us the waltzers 
preparing to start ; a varied group of spectators are looking on, much as 
they would at a race. On the left a man with a red face, laughing at 
Brummell—this is Charles, Marquis of Queensberry. Brummell, with 
his white tie and air of fashion, is just in front of him, talking to the 
beautiful Duchess of Rutland. The tall man next to the Princess 
Esterhazy is the Comte San Antonio, afterwards Duc de Cannizaro. 
The stout gentleman whose partner is the Princess de Lieven, is Baron 
Neumann, secretary to the Austrian Embassy. 
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imagination and penetration ; she writes as well as she talks with 
extraordinary ease and gracefulness, and both her letters and her 
conversation are full of point, yet she is not liked, and has hardly 
any friends. Her manners are stately and reserved.” Her popu- 
larity with the outside world was not increased by the haughty 
exclusiveness she exhibited as one of the patronesses of “ Al- 
mack’s.” So far as one can gather from contemporary writers, 
Madame de Lieven’s whole soul was absorbed in “ Politics.” If 
she had been of the superior sex, she might have become a second 
Talleyrand, so fully equipped was she with the very “essence of 
diplomacy.” This ruling passion is made evident in her whole 
life, and it formed the groundwork of those friendships which 
have made her interesting to the present generation. I allude 
to Madame de Lieven’s intimacy with such men as Lord Grey, 
Guizot, Molé, Melbourne, and Greville. 

Perhaps the most important, from a political point of view, of 
these friendships, was the long continued intimacy with Lord 
Grey, which lasted over twenty years. The acquaintance was 
first made in 1826, when Madame de Lieven attacked Lord Grey 
as to his conduct in the difficulty which had arisen with Belgium. 
This led to a better knowledge, on both sides, of each other, and 
paved the way for the intimate relations which followed. When 
Lord Grey was in London he visited Madame de Lieven every 
day, and when in the country a daily interchange of letters took 
the place of diurnal visits; their published correspondence fills 
three large volumes, 

In the beginning it was only a friendly interchange of political 
information. ‘The correspondents addressed one another as “ My 
dear Lord,” and “ Dear Madame de Lieven,” and signed themselves, 
“Very truly,” or “ Sincerely yours.” By degrees the gentleman 
gets warmer and “sincerely” changes to “affectionately”; “ af- 
fectionately ” becomes “devotedly,” and ‘‘ Dear Madame” turns 
into “ Dearest Princess.” These advances are made solely by the 
gentleman, and we must remember that as he was twenty years 
older than his correspondent, he might assume a paternal manner 
of addressing her. A friendship between a man and a woman, 
especially when the latter is young and fascinating, is always 
open to some suspicion, and reading through the lines of the 
voluminous correspondence of the Minister and his fair friend, we 
can detect that the politician was often merged in the man. At 
the same time, this remark does not suggest that his admiration 
overpowered his respect. On the lady’s side it is not dificult to 
see that with her there was no danger of her affections en- 
dangering either her peace of mind or her reputation. 
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Without wishing for one moment to insinuate that Madame de 
Lieven played the dishonourable part of a spy, there is no doubt 
that, after their intimacy was established on a firm footing, she 
did communicate secret information to Lord Grey. She used to 
insert political news in brackets; these were not to be alluded to 
in his answers. On one occasion, some information she had given 
him in this manner, got about, to her great annoyance, and he writes 
a very nice letter, ofiering to give up the correspondence which gave 
him so much pleasure. The lady did not accept the offer, for- 
tunately for readers of this generation, who would have lost a 
most interesting collection of letters. To ensure secrecy for their 
correspondence, she proposed communicating through Lady Cow- 
per, which was done. After this private post-office was arranged, 
@ quick-witted reader will notice a slight change in Lord Grey’s 
manner of addressing his correspondent; the ponderous, states- 
manlike style is exchanged for one that is more tender, bordering 
even upon that of the lover. He addresses her as “ Dearest 
Princess,” exhibits some jealousy as to her flirtation with Laval 
de Montmorency, and reproaches her with showing his letters to 
the Prince, her husband. “ Yours,” he adds, “are never seen 
by anybody.” The Princess’s reply to this is an excellent ex- 
ample of how to apply a cold douche to an admirer. Her doing 
this seems to have made no effect in altering their relations. 
When at a distance, the daily correspondence goes on, and when 
Lord Grey was in town he continued to visit his fair friend every 
day, ® mark of intimacy which seems to have caused no surprise. 
The Princess, however, was a woman whose tongue was in a measure 
her defence, for although secretly disliked by those who had suffered 
from her sharp sayings, she was allowed great latitude as to her 
friendships. A change, however, was sure to come.* 

In 1830, Lord Grey was made Prime Minister, and from this 
time the close intimacy of their friendship declined somewhat. 
In some of his letters of this period, he takes her to task for 
letting out political secrets. 

“Really,” he writes on one occasion, “if I have not complete 
assurance that my name is not to be mentioned, my mouth must 
be completely shut as to everything but the mere gossip of the 
day.” 

On another occasion, when some little difference occurred, 
Madame de Lieven gave her friend a good scolding. 

This characteristic epistle is dated 1829 :— 


* Count Lieven was raised to the rank of “ Prince” at the coronation 
of the Czar Nicholas. 
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“Your letter, which I received yesterday, gave me much annoyance. I 
was already expecting to see you, and you say you are not coming. Your 
reasons for not doing so, I have been unable to understand. What 
has altered since the time you resolved to comeup? I feel again and 
again, that in your eyes I have the great defect of not being an English- 
woman, for I see too well that you never tell me anything of what relates 
to your political position in the country, doubtless considering that I am 
nov capable of understanding this, or worthy of having the subject confided 
to me, but I think you are wrong in this,” 


And now, woman-like, Madame de Lieven shows her hand a 
little and discloses what has really put her in a bad humour: the 
vision of a rival. 


“Tf all the world were likewise excluded,” she writes, “I would submit 
with a good grace, but as this is not the case, I shall not resign myself so 
easily to the slight. I have good common sense, I know your country 
tolerably well, and I am truly your friend.” 


One must suppose that the rival here indicated was Lady 
Palmerston, who also made politics and men her study. The two 
ladies, according to Greville, hated one another cordially. Lord 
Palmerston considered the Princess a mischief-making woman, 
and the late Mr. Villiers wrote to Greville that she had been for 
months trying to get up a war, “she is not particular where.” 
Later, she took to meddling with the sending of an Ambassador to 
St. Petersburg. This brought matters to a crisis and ended badly 
for the Lievens. This was in 1833, when Lord Palmerston had 
just come into office and the usual shiftings of ambassadors and 
plenipotentiaries was in progress. Nesselrode wrote to Madame 
de Lieven and desired her to beg that Lord Heytesbury might be 
continued in his post as ambassador. ‘‘ Conservez-nous Heytes- 
bury,” was his expression. The Princess repeated the phrase and 
Nesselrode’s desire to Lord Grey and to Palmerston, and both 
agreed that Heytesbury should be continued in his office; but 
some little time after he himself asked to be recalled. The 
Princess wrote the news to Nesselrode, telling him that either 
Adair or Stratford Canning would be sent. He replied, “ Not 
Canning, he is a most impracticable man; suspicious, punctilious, 
always on his guard; he was personally uncivil to the Emperor 
when he was Grand Duke, and,” he added, “let them know the 
plain truth—we will not receive him.” 

The Princess duly reported Nesselrode’s words to Lord Palmer- 
ston, who appeared at the moment not desirous that Canning 
should be sent, but a few weeks later, to her amazement, Madame 
de Lieven heard the objectionable ambassador had been appointed. 

She rushed off to Lord Palmerston ; she upbraided, she argued, 
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she entreated, all in vain. The discussion grew bitter, the 
Princess lost her temper, for she was pledged to her own Govern- 
ment to succeed, and had, in fact, written to Nesselrode that she 
could prevent Canning’s appointment. Now she found herself in 
the mortifying position of being helpless. Palmerston, who was 
tired of her intrigues, now with one, again with another, was 
determined to take her down a peg—he would not yield an inch, 
and Canning went to Russia. Bitterly mortified, she injudiciously 
went about abusing the Minister—he was a petit esprit obstiné 
lourd. On his side, Palmerston called her a meddling woman, 
who made the whole affair personally disagreeable to him. 

Lord Grey, too, was at this moment offended. He writes in 
his coldest manner that it is unfortunate that their political 
relations have not of late been comfortable. 

This temporary estrangement gave way to deep regret when, 
early in 1834, Prince Lieven was recalled to St. Petersburg—it 
was said in consequence of the Canning imbroglio. At the 
moment of parting the little rift within the lute was set right, 
and friendship on the old lines was restored. But even this did 
not dry Princess de Lieven’s tears. ‘She is inconsolable,” writes 
Greville, “although the pill is well gilded, for he is made 
Governor to the Imperial Prince.” And then he adds: “It is a 
great misfortune to society "—meaning the loss of the charming 
Russian. There was general lamentation. If every sign of 
regret for her departure could have consoled the Princess, she 
received undoubted proof that she had many warm friends. The 
Princess was presented with a bracelet in the name of the Ladies 
of London Society, as a souvenir of the many years she had 
passed in England and the position she occupied as one of the 
lady patronesses of Almack’s. The presentation was made by the 
Duchess of Sutherland. These proofs of esteem and regard, which 
were intended to soften the blow, only added poignancy to the 
sorrow felt by the Princess, who had become so accustomed to 
English life and habits that she dreaded a return to her own 
barbaric country. ‘ How am I,” she writes to Lord Grey, “to 
live away from my dearly beloved England and without ever 
seeing you?” Matters grew worse when the Princess finally 
took up her residence in St. Petersburg. 

Neither the climate of the cold North nor the mode of life suited 
the gay-hearted “Lieven.” Her letters are tragic in their despair. 
“There are plenty of people,’ she writes to Lord Grey, “but 
no society.” The intense cold chilled her. ‘The snow and ice 
seem to be penetrating into my very bones, and the doctors do 
not know how I am to get through the winter. This all makes 
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me very melancholy. If you could only send me some of your 
soft English air.” And then she adds: “ But ah! my dear Lord, 
there is a longing at my heart that hurts me even more than the 
climate!” Sorrows followed which made St. Petersburg even 
still more distasteful to the poor lady. She describes in a very 
touching letter to her faithful correspondent the deaths of her 
two sons, George and Arthur, who died of scarlet fever after a 
short illness. 
“1835. 

“ My dear friend,—What can I write? I have no words left, and what 
can you say to comfort me? Was there ever any bereavement more com- 
plete than mine ?—to lose both my children whom I passionately adored 
as, perhaps, few mothers have ever adored their children, and still to live 
on when they are both dead—dead under my very eyes! Write to me, my 
dear Lord, and write much. Tell me about everything. I feel the only 
chance of keeping my mind from giving way is in turning my thoughts 
to England. My only consolation is your friendship. Death seems to 
weigh me down, and it would be so easy for me to die now, that I do not 
know why Death does not come and take me.” 


Probably, like the man in Aiusop’s fables, had the Princess’s 
wish been gratified, she would have begged for life on any 
terms. 

Another letter she writes with real feeling, and her words 


will touch a chord in the heart of those who have suffered 
like her. 


“ At times the remembrance of my cruel affliction slips my memory— 
then I begin to think that they must be coming home from their work. 
Some small detail of the time of their life occurs to my mind, and then 
all of a sudden it flashes back, and I seem to see two graves that rise up 
in my sight and stand before me, and my heart is turned to stone.” 


Change of air was ordered for her mental prostration, and in 
the autumn of 1835 she came to Paris, where she found her old 
friends the Granvilles, Lord Granville occupying the post of 
Ambassador to the Court of Louis Philippe. 

Lady Granville, who was full of sympathy for the stricken 
mother, describes very pitifully her melancholy condition :— 

“1835. 

“Just had a most melancholy note from Lieven. She lives chez elle, 

drives all the morning with a beautiful niece who lives with her, receives 


from eight to ten o’clock. She is avide for news, ‘ causez’ is her cry, as 
she wishes to distract her mind.” 


She had other views, for we next hear that her great object was 
to attract Talleyrand to her house. She said to Lady Granville, 
“T shall replace all those old women who never open their lips.” 
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No doubt she had her orders from St. Petersburg to throw her 
net round the old diplomatist. It was for this reason that she 
was allowed to remain in Paris, where the brightness, warmth, 
and pleasant society soon restored her health. 

In 1837 we find Madame de Lieven had quite recovered her 
spirits and was once more the life and soul of society. 


“Lieven is in great beauty and high spirits,” writes Lady Granville, 
“and has always an entourage. She can keep off bores because she 
has the courage to écraser them. The sublimities sometimes clash, but 
that for her taste is a small evil. It would kill me to have Berryer and 
Molé tée @ trois—looking daggers at each other; mais elle sait nager, and 
gets out of the difficulty.” 


Greville, who went to see her in Paris, thought she had a great 
position there. 


“She receives every night, her house being open to all comers. Men 
of all politics meet there, and some of the most violent antagonists have 
occasionally joined in amicable and curious discussions. It is probably 
useful to her Court, that she should be here under such circumstances, for 
a woman of her talent cannot fail to pick up a good deal of useful in- 
formation ; and as she is not subject to the same passions and prejudices 
which complicated and disturbed her position in England, she is able to 
form a juster estimate of the character and objects of public men. She 
says Paris is a very agreeable place to live in, but expresses an unbounded 
contempt for the French character, and her lively sense of the moral 
superiority of the English.” 


In June, 1837, the accession of the young Queen of England 
gave a new turn to her thoughts. She entreats Lord Grey to tell 
her something of the character, the capacity, and the opinions of 
the new sovereign. “ Who will direct her? Now do tell me 
something.” The cautious but most interesting account given by 
Lord Grey would take too much space to give here. But he ends 
with these words :— 


“There was in her appearance and demeanour a composure, a pro- 
priety, an aplomb which are quite extraordinary. She never was in 
the least degree confused, hurried or embarrassed, read the Declaration 
beautifully, went through the forms of business as if she had been 
accustomed to them all her life.” 


A couple of weeks after this letter the Princess came to England 
on a visit to the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland. She effected 
(what was probably her real object in coming) a close alliance 
with Lord Melbourne, the young Queen’s principal adviser. It 
was said at the time that this new friendship was displeasing to 
Lord Grey, who did not like a rival. It is to be feared that 
otherwise the Princess was slightly disappointed with her visit. 
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It is, in fact, not always wise to return to the scene of one’s 
former triumphs. Writing from Stafford House, July 17th, 1837, 
she says she did not pay many visits, “for the air, the mode of 
life, and the sad souvenirs awakened by my visit to this country 
are not at all conducive to a better state of health. For fear of 
worse coming, I return to the place where I find myself tolerably 
well.” Meaning Paris. 

It was probably through Lord Melbourne’s influence that she 
was granted the distinguished honour of an audience of the 
youthful sovereign, “ who was very civil and gracious, but timid 
and embarrassed, and talked of nothing but commonplaces.” 
Greville, to whom the Princess made this communication, remarks 
that probably Her Majesty had been told that the Princess was 
an tutrigante, and was afraid of committing herself. Later 
Madame de Lieven had an interview with the Duchess of Kent, 
whom she described as being overwhelmed with disappointment 
at the turn of events. 


“ Her daughter behaves to her with every kindness and attention, but has 
rendered herself independent of the Duchess, who feels painfully her own 
unimportance; she said, ‘Qu’il n’y avait plus d’avenir pour elle qu'elle 
n était plus rien.’” 


The interview, as Greville remarks in his dry, caustic manner, 
would seem to have been very considerably coloured by the 
Princess's own vivid imagination. One can hardly imagine 
the Duchess of Kent speaking so freely on such delicate matters 
to a casual visitor. 

Troubles cropped up after her return to the French capital. 
She writes to Lord Grey to tell him how she is calumniated by 
the foreign press. 


“The Emperor does not allow my husband leave of absence for coming 
to see me; the doctors, on the other hand, forbid my travelling. Even 
that short voyage I undertook going over to England has done my health 
much harm. No one in Russia, on the other hand, will believe that I am 
really ill, and hence I am fallen a prey to vexatious imputations, which 
it will be difficult for me as time goes on to combat. This all the” more 
because my husband, placed as he is, at the mercy of Court favour or 
disfavour, also gives credence to what he hears said, and makes me feel 
his disapproval at what I am forced to do, in a way that is hard for me to 
bear: in a word, they want me to come and live at St. Petersburg,"and in 
order to force me to this, they are going to deprive me of the means of 
living elsewhere. Now for me to go and live at St. Petersburg is'simply 
to go to my death, and however miserable one may be, one still clings 
to life.” 


In the next letter to Lord Grey she reports an amelioration of 
this state of things. 
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“My husband has been over-zealous, and those in office disavow what 
he has done. I am now waiting to learn that he is now willing to revoke 
the extreme measures which he had resolved to put in force against me. 
To me it all seems a miserable piece of business.” 


To speak frankly, the “ miserable piece of business” would 
seem to us very much of the lady’s own making. She had a 
feminine love of always putting her husband, or somebody, in the 
wrong, and her complaints grow wearisome. “No one cares 
whether I am ill or well; the extraordinary injustice shown to 
me is indeed not to be believed.” Distance deadens all sense of 
pity. These phrases are repeated over and over again, while, on 
the other hand, she appears to have been allowed an amount of 
latitude not usually given to foreign wives, the truth being that 
the Prince, her husband, was somewhat wearied of his clever 
wife’s vagaries. 

At the end of December, 1838, sorrow, which had seemed to 
have forgotten her, returned to the charge, and a dismal time set 
in. First her son Constantine died. The grief she felt for this 
amiable young man was accentuated by the conduct of her husband, 
who, although the youth’s death had taken place three or four 
months, had never taken the trouble to apprise her, and she 
heard the news by accident. This trouble was, however, greatly 
alleviated by the change wrought in the Prince’s views as to his 
wife, by the influence of his remaining sons, who were attached to 
their mother, and did their utmost to bring about a reconciliation. 
Everything was tending towards this happy result, when a sudden 
illness carried off “ Vraiment.” His wife felt his death and the 
manner of it deeply ; “tenderness for whatever called for it in 
the past, forgetfulness of every unkind act; on her knees accusing 
herself of having given pain or failed in kindness or indulgence.” 
So she is described by her good friend Lady Granville, who 
brought the stricken woman to her hotel, and kept her until the 
arrival of her son. But, to the surprise of this good Samaritan, 
in only a few months the sorrowing widow was herself again, and 
once more mixing in the intellectual and fashionable society of 
Paris. Lady Granville is at no pains to conceal her surprise. 
“Ts it not,” she says, “one of the most wonderful things belunging 
to this state of existence, that she can still cling to and lean upon 
this most miserable earth? I know no one so bereaved, so desolate 
as she is.” 

Probably it was this very desolation that made the lonely 
Princess seek distraction in a world which was still able to 
offer her, at all events, momentary forgetfulness; and so far as 
her husband was in question, he had, according to Lady Granville, 
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behaved shamefully to her. For the rest, depth of feeling was 
not in her nature. She hated gloom, and the trappings of sorrow 
were distasteful to her. No thought of appearance or what the 
world might say crossed her mind. She availed herself of the 
power which some warm-hearted people possess, of turning 
suddenly to other objects of curiosity and interest. Having 
no links to bind her to any country, she settled permanently in 
Paris, where, in 1839, she took an entresol, in the house where 
Talleyrand and his niece Madame de Dino lived. 

For some time she seems to have thought of nothing but chairs, 
tables, and bric-d-brac. Here she gathered round her a pleasant 
and well-chosen society, and at her house all the esprits forts of 
Paris were to be met. 

She was quite happy in the atmosphere she loved. She pined 
for political society and to have politicians to talk to, and although 
she might have preferred the greater freedom allowed in England, 
still there were many things to her liking in French life: for one 
thing, the constant whirl of society. Her letters to Lord Grey 
during this period are well sprinkled with gossip and anecdote — 
but this old friendship was in its decline. It is the old story, 
such violent friendships have violent endings. Not that any 
quarrel seems to have taken place; it would appear to have been 
a case of “fading out.” S me friction occurred as to a certain 
Prince Czartoriski, a Russian not bien vu in his own country, who 
was invited by Lord Grey to meet the Cabinet. This excited the 
indignation of Madame de Lieven, who rates Lord Grey soundly 
for having at his table such a guest. Then come long pauses, 
followed by a new beginning of the once zealous correspondence, 
and at last total silence. The last letter bears date 1841. It is 
from Lord Grey and written in a captious tone. His place in the 
Princess’s esteem had long been taken by Guizot, whose friend- 
ship during the last years of her life became indispensable to her. 
It was a great object to her to have for an intimate friend one 
who could keep her “au courant des affaires,” and her almost daily 
correspondence with Lord Melbourne is full of all the ins and outs 
and different “ tracasseries” of foreign politics. 

Of course she had a great deal to say on the now forgotten 
affair of the Spanish Marriages, which in 1847 convulsed the 
political world. During this crisis her rooms were a constant 
meeting-place for the different politicians, Guizot, who was then 
Minister, coming there every day. Greville, too, also came over 
from London, was a constant visitor, and picked up all the infor- 
mation he could to report to his Government at home. This was 
just the sort of excitement that was pleasing to the Princess, who 
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loved to have her fingers in a political pie. By this time she was 
on quite as intimate terms with Guizot as she had been with Lord 
Grey, with this difference, that a current of tenderness underlay 
this new friendship, which, says Greville, whatever malicious 
gossips may have called it, deserved. no other name but “ friend- 
ship.” Each year the intimate relations grew closer. ‘“ Every 
moment Guizot could snatch from his political life was devoted 
to the friend whom he visited repeatedly three times on his 
way home from the Chambers.” 

When the Revolution of 1848 broke out, she escaped to England 
and remained there till the new régime was established, when she 
returned to Paris and established_relations with the new dynasty. 
She was as warm a friend of the Emperor’s as she had been of 
the Orleans family; but unfortunately Fate was again unpro- 
pitious. The war with Russia was a knell to all her pleasant 
hopes. The Russians resident in ,Paris were ordered to leave. 
Princess Lieven withdrew to Brussels, where she remained more 
than a year. The war being then over, she petitioned to be 
allowed to return, The Emperor readily gave her permission ; he 
had no fear of an old and enfeebled woman, such as Madame de 
Lieven now was. Lord Cowley, however, who was the English 
Ambassador, interfered and insisted that the Emperor’s permit 
should be cancelled, and so it was. Madame de Lieven appar- 
ently acquiesced, but a few months later she craved permission to 
pass through Paris on her way to Nice. This could not well be 
refused, and the mischievous old woman, as Lord Cowley had 
called her, having made good her entry, remained for the rest of 
her closing years, the Government winking at her disobedience. 
She had to keep very quiet at first. She kept up a constant, 
almost daily correspondence with Lord Melbourne, but although 
she made every effort to renew relations with Lord Cowley, he 
would not come near her, and being thus kept in the dark, she 
gradually lost all political importance, and her cry for news 
became piteous. The end, however, was approaching. In 1857 
she was attacked by her last illness. She met death, which she 
had always dreaded, with singular firmness, and all the virtues, 
for which during life she had received but small credit, shone out 
with singular lustre on her deathbed; her faculties were quite 
unclouded, and she made her son Paul, and Guizot (who was 
overwhelmed with grief), leave her room before the last struggle. 
Two or three hours before the end, she sent Guizot these few 
lines—“ Merci pour vingt années d’amitté et de bonheur. Adieu, 
adieu,” 














A Mem Sahib in Plague-strichea Dombay. 


No one loves Bombay the Beautiful more than I do; no one 
was more loth to leave it than I was; and no one thinks of it 
more fondly to-day now that I am far away. Still, as I look at 
our five healthy children playing around the old-fashioned garden 
where I had played years ago, 1 cannot repress a shudder as I 
think of the woes and dangers of that dreadful plague-time. 
People living securely in England can but faintly understand 
how mothers hung over the mosquito-curtained cots at night 
with a prayer on their lips “that theis might be spared if even 
others were taken”; and how they listened to the white-robed 
ayah, while she related with eager gesture and glistening eye 
what was happening amongst her people. How her sister’s child 
had been taken away, and it had died away from her; how her 
father, ill as he was, stolidly refused to go—only wishing to die 
in his own home—yet they took him off; how her brother-in-law 
eluded their vigilance, and got away to his native country—still 
he never came back, for the plague was too strong. They all 
died. It came home to you more vividly still when you heard 
on the verandah the tramp, tramp of soldiers, and knew it was a 
search-party of khaki-clad men, intent on searching for hidden 
cases; and ready to take away, regardless of your cries or your 
entreaties, your nearest and dearest, did they but suspect that 
any case of illness was a plague-case. Oh! it was plague! plague! 
nothing but plague! north, south, east, and west all through that 
vast city. Little wonder to me that so many cases were hidden 
away and concealed in defiance of the authorities. I could not 
wonder, as I knew how loth I should be to give up mine, and see 
them taken away into those dismal plague-sheds, away from all 
home comfort and tenderness. I alweys felt even personally that 
if I caught the dreaded scourge, and was taken off into those 
lath-built whitewashed erections, I should surely die, so what 


better could you expect of the shrinking Hindu, the ignorant 
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Jain, or the scarcely more enlightened Mohammedan? Every 
morning we opened our morning paper, and read first and 
foremost, “how many deaths yesterday ”’—in fact, it was the 
first question that everyone asked; and we went through exactly 
the same routine at night when the Advocate came in, unless we 
happened to anticipate its delivery and buy one at the bandstand 
from the boys, who run shouting around the gharries. If it was 
reported worse, and more deaths had taken place, it was notice- 
able what a hush seemed to fall on the light chatter and gossip 
going on amongst the well-dressed occupants of the gharries 
drawn up near the bandstand. Often the martial music or some 
well-beloved air seemed to be played at a great distance, instead 
of being, as it really was, so near, as you comprehended that 
infection and danger were coming close. Many a time have I 
hastily given the order to the coachman, “ Light your lamps—go 
home,” only to be assured that my darlings were at home again 
safe and sound. My first question after the briefest absence from 
home, on entering, was unvaryingly, “Are the children well?” 
and what a load was lifted from my heart when I heard the usual 
answer, “ Babas all well, Mem Sahib.” If after a tiring day my 
husband complained of headache or slight feverishness, my fears 
that sometimes slumbered, but never slept, immediately flew to 
plague. I went to bed to dream of, and waked to fear, “Had he 
taken it?” “Where could he have been during the day ?” you 
asked anxiously; “ had he been near anyone infected ?” 

One day during the afternoon, when it seemed as if the hot 
Indian sun was at its hottest, and the glare from the dusty white 
road opposite was blinding, I stood on the verandah listlessly 
bargaining with a hawker for some very beautiful Agra em- 
broidery. He sat on the ground at my feet, and despite the 
intense heat was volubly expatiating on its merits and wonderful 
cheapness. I had not noticed that one of my ayahs, Settebai, 
had followed me on the verandah, and stood with a horror-struck 
look on her face, until she touched me gently to draw my 
attention. 

‘“‘ Look, Mem Sahib, look!” 

“ What is it, Settebai?” I asked. “ What do you want? What 
is there to see ?” 

She pointed at some buildings opposite with her long thin 
finger, her glass bangles sounding musically on her wrists, for 
she shook with strong excitement : 

“There! the plague, the plague!” 

“Look where, ayah—where ?” 

“Look at their houses—native houses! look, they are starting 
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to unroof them; and the people are being taken away to 
hospital!” 

No Irish evictment case—only the daily routine of our plague 
officials ; still one was almost as fiercely resented as the other— 
only here they had black faces, and there white ones. I looked 
and saw a crowd of excited natives, evidently held in check by 
police Sepoys and a few of our soldiers, headed by two or three 
officers, who were evidently in charge of the executive party. 

“Poor things,’ I said. “How many have it, ayah? how many 
are they taking away ?” 

“Four, seven, nine,” she counted on her fingers. 

“Tt is coming very near,” I shudderingly thought; then aloud 
to the woman, “ Don’t let the children go that way out to-night, 
Settebai. Tell the butler and the other ayahs to go out by the 
far gate. Mind, now, that you remember.” 

I watched them taking them away amid the cries and tears and 
the loud lamentations of their friends and the noisy pity of the 
bystanders. Bombay is just the same as London in one respect 
—a crowd will gather together in a few moments, only your 
London crowd is not a noisy, shouting one, whereas in Bombay 
every native feels compelled to talk at once, and the din is often 
deafening. We stood, and listened, and looked, Englishwoman 
and Hindu alike feeling a dread that we neither of us attempted 
to define, only felt. The hawker, with the stolid indifference of 
his class, went on talking about his goods, their value and 
cheapness, and “never again would Mem Sahib have a chance or 
even @ look at such bargains.” 

“Go, go, Borah!” I said impatiently; “don’t trouble. They 
have got the plague over there. Don’t you see?” 

“Kismet,” he replied unmovedly. ‘“ What can I do?” 

“It does not seem that anyone can do much,” I said mourn- 
fully ; “but go, Borah, I have no heart to look longer. Come 
another day, and I may buy.” 

I had glanced more than once at the woman’s face and knew by 
her expression that someone near and dear to her was mixed up 
in that turmoil; but the woman would be very unlikely to tell 
me the truth, more particularly when the borah was there; and 
he declined to accommodate himself to my mood and move more 
quickly, but went on most deliberately packing up his stock-in- 
trade. 

The palm-leaf thatch was being quickly stripped off the huts, 
and soon the framework only was left standing, and the four mud 
walls of each. Now the burning sun could stream in, and the 
night breeze blow through where, probably, since they had been 
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built, no sun or breeze had ever penetrated. The ambulances had 
gone with the sick people in, the search-party also, and the crowd 
was melting away. I sat down in my cane chair placed in the 
coolest part of the verandah, picked up my book, and tried to read 
again; but I could not fix my attention on its pages, try as I 
might, and it was a relief when the butler brought my afternoon 
tea and biscuit. He in his turn drew my attention to the roofless 
huts, and, solemnly shaking his head, gave it as his opinion 
“That it was bad, very bad for native.” 

“Now, Nana,” I asked, “how is it that your people are all 
getting this fearful plague? What is the reason? Are you 
growing dirtier than even you used to be?” 

“Nay, Mem Sahib,” he answered gravely, “ we are no dirtier 
than we used to be.” 

“Well, but there must be some reason for it. All the great 
doctors say that this plague is due to your dirty manner of 
living.” 

“We wash much!” 

“Yes, yourselves perhaps, but not your houses.” 

“They must know, them very great men,” Nana assented 
without betraying any resentment of the imputation as a 
European would have done. 

“But are you worse, any different, than you were a hundred 
years ago, nay, fifty years ago, or even twenty years ago?” 

“Nay, nay, Mem Sahib, we are just the same. We just same 
as our grandfathers were, as our fathers were, no difference. 
English make difference, our people make no different. They 
eat ”—referring to his forefathers—“I eat, just same—no differ- 
ence; so why we get the plague? Icannot say. Who can tell? 
We pray our gods, them no answer. What can we do? What 
is to be will be.” 

It was on my tongue to say: “I should stand them up to their 
necks in water if I were you,” but I restrained the impulse, as it 
is a great mistake to wilfully offend any of their caste-prejudices 
or disregard their religious superstitions needlessly. True enough 
it is, though, that they often treat their gods in this fashion if 
danger is imminent; but whether for their safety or punishment 
I never could make out. 

“Tt is because you will not be cleaner, Nana—you, your wife, 
your children, your mother, your mother-in-law, and all your 
caste,” I persisted. “This is what the doctors say, and there are 
in Bombay at present doctors from all parts of the world, anxious 
to find out what the plague really is.” 

“Very clever Sahibs! very great Sahibs, Mem Sahib! but they 
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brought no cure. What good then they do?” and he, like the 
ayah‘in the afternoon earlier, pointed to the dismantled huts only 
a good stone’s throw from us. 

“No,” I said, sadly enough, “talking seems one thing, curing 
another, Nana.” 

“Tf they come all the way over the black water why not bring 
cure?” 

The butler evidently had his own ideas about those in authority, 
for he remarked, “ They wash, and they wash every day—all day 
they wash, but native still get sick and die.” 

“ What!” I exclaimed, “they don’t wash natives, Nana, every 
day, surely, unless in hospitals perhaps!” I had proof positive 
from my own house that a paternal government really did inquire 
after our health—both European and native—nearly every day ; 
still, I had not heard that it carried its solicitude so far as that. 

“They wash, whitewash our houses. They pump, swill, and 
municipal people send water everywhere in bazaar.” 

“Oh yes, flushing the drains and disinfecting the chawls. 
The municipal people declare that you are wearing out their 
fire-engines, still you persist in having the plague.” 

“Very bad! very bad!” was the butler's parting comment 
as he gathered up the tea-tray and departed; but whether his 

people, the municipal authorities, or their subordinates were 
“very bad,” he left to your imagination to find out. 

Then I went on to the rooms inhabited by the children, to see 
that they were properly dressed for their evening walk. They 
were all ready—ayahs, children, and butler, all in spotless white— 
and the children eager to be going to the bandstand. I said 
“all”—no, Settebai was missing. I asked for her, and why she 
had not assisted with the children? No one knew “why,” and 
everyone of them professed utter ignorance as to where she had 
gone. I did not believe them, but let it pass. If they do not 
wish or intend to tell you, cross-questioning is of no use to enable 
you to come at the truth. They started without her, and I took 
the precaution to watch them go out of the far gate; then dressed 
and went out myself. 

The occurrence of the afternoon had passed from my mind as 
I drove along the pleasant sea-face into the Fort, not caring to 
go what would have been my ne rest way through infected 
Mandvi and the native bazaar; besi.cs, such scenes were of daily 
occurrence. I shopped a little, drove down to the Bunder and 
met different friends and passed a social hour ; then returned home 
to our eight-o’clock dinner. Dinner over, I visited the children’s 
sleeping-room. Five little white cots were tenanted by five 
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peacefully sleeping children ; and the night lamp faintly burning 
revealed one ayah on guard, as children are never left alone in 
India, the others having gone off to their evening meal. She sat 
squatted Hindu fashion on the floor, her arms clasped round her 
knees, and three parts asleep. 

“Ghasi,” I asked, “where is Settebai? Has she been here 
undressing the children and putting them to bed ?” 

“Nay, Mem Sahib.” 

“ Where is she?” 

“She never came.” 

“Ts she sick? You must know.” 

The woman still protested that she did not know, so I had 
recourse to the butler, for in all Indian households whatever 
that functionary does not know, he is supposed to get to know if 
it be in his employer’s interest. He could only inform me that 
he saw her at tea-time, when he gave the three ayahs their 
allowance of tea and sugar. She was there then, and he knew 
no more about her. 

“It is very strange of her,” I said. 

“Very bad,” he assented, and I returned to the drawing-room 
none the wiser, but feeling very anxious as to her whereabouts. 
My husband was dining at one of the clubs that evening, and I 
was alone. I tried to rest in the drawing-room, but I felt too 
restless as I thought of Settebai’s absence. All the three ayahs 
slept in the children’s room beside their beds, and if she came 
home late she would go there to sleep, no matter where she had 
been, or what infection she had brought. I went back to the 
verandah to look if I saw her coming down the compound. I could 
hear the roar of traffic and the “ tom-tom” of the nearest bazaar, 
but not the light footfall of the lagging ayah. It was a perfect 
night. The moon was full, and you could have read a letter or 
& newspaper easily in the pure white light. I listened awhile, 
then the thought struck me, as I could not depend on any of the 
servants for information, that I would try and gain for myself 
some knowledge of her movements. In those days we dreaded 
most of all the chance of our own servants, or their friends, 
bringing the terrible infection into our houses. Where Europeans 
did contract it, it was almost invariably proved or traced to have 
been brought by their own butlers, hamals, or ayahs. I went 
down the verandah steps ani along the shrubbery that led past 
our servants’ quarters. The five stone-built rooms were all in a 
row, and I had no difficulty in seeing who was at home and who 
was not, blinds being quite an unknown institution. The cook 
evidently had company. Four Goanese men sat on a bench 
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supplemented by a stool, and our cook lay back smoking, the 
same as his visitors, in an old discarded cane chair; while the 
cook’s wife sat on a bucket, reversed for the occasion, with a child 
on her lap and two more rolling on the floor near. Mind you, 
this is the room where your food is prepared, as well as cooked, 
but it is also your “chef's” sleeping and living room, besides the 
home of his family. The topic was evidently Goanese affairs, and 
Portuguese interference, and had no reference to Settebai and her 
absence. In fact your Goanese cook looks down upon the low-caste 
Hindu and only tolerates him ; indeed he never associates with him 
further than living in the same service compels him todo. Next, 
I looked in at the hamal’s window. Peace and concord did not 
reign here. A very hot dispute was going on regarding their 
domestic expenditure. 

Mr. Hamal evidently wished to go tothe bazaar. In this wish 
he was opposed by his wife, his mother, his sister-in-law, and two 
aunts. All of them were talking at once, and gesticulating wildly 
as they argued over “pice, pice.” Such disputes are too common 
to attract any attention from a constant resident. The butler’s 
home underwent my scrutiny next. All was quiet and orderly 
here. Nana was eating his evening meal in peace with his wife 
in attendance. She was assiduously catering for his wants, quite 
as carefully as Nana had done for mine an hour earlier; and she 
would take her meal after her lord and master had finished. The 
ayahs’ room was only occupied by Settebai and a friend of hers— 
a visitor no doubt—while Gashi I knew was with the children. 
The coachman’s house she would not be likely to visit, as he 
belonged to a much lower caste than hers. 

“Can she be at the huts?” I thought. “After all, it is just 
possible that they really do not know where she is.” Without 
considering the risk that I ran I walked slowly across the 
dried-up turf to the plague-infected huts. The roofs being off 
the huts, the moonlight streamed into every corner and crevice ; 
the jackal’s ery could be plainly heard not far away ; the pestilent 
desolate places were bare and dismantled, but they were still 
home to one man. The last hut lay under the shade of a huge 
tamarind-tree, and crouching out of sight, in a corner of it, lay 
a feverish plague-stricken sufferer in what I knew at a glance was 
the second stage of that awful disease. He must have eluded the 
search-party somehow in the confusion and noise, and hung about 
until darkness fell, then crept back to his hut to die. He was 
lying on an old rezai, dirty, ragged, and pillowless, except for a 
wisp of dry grass, hastily purloined no doubt from our own stables. 
Beside him knelt my missing ayah. If you had not understood 
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a word of the language you could have been certain that he was 
her husband by her actions ; as, regardless of infection (and of my 
children) she flung herself down beside him on the bare mud floor, 
and she was beating her breast and uttering the most heartbroken 
wails that I had ever heard; for she was afraid to give way to 
noisier demonstrations of grief for fear of detection. Poor Settebai, 
it was as hard for you to lose him as it would be for any of us; 
only we should have borne it in a more self-contained fashion 
probably. I stood in the doorway—a silent watcher. 

 Settebai,” I called. 

She looked up, saw me and motioned me back, “‘ Go, Mem Sahib ; 
this no place for Mem Sahibs, only make trouble.” 

“Will he die?” Iasked. “Is he very bad?” 

“ Die, sure, sure,” she wailed ; “ but go, Mem Sahib.” 

My eyes filled with tears as I saw the hopeless grief in hers. 

“ When was he taken so bad, Settebai?” 

“He came home from Marshall Sahib’s five o’clock.” 

“But he must have felt ill before that.” 

“ Him bad all day, but could not get away before. Marshall 
Mem Sahib big dinner to-night and hamal called here, hamal 
called there till the sun go down.” 

“ He was not in the huts when they took the others away this 
afternoon.” 

“ No, no, but I thought he was.” 

“Did you know he was ailing, or not well?” 

She nodded. They may not read, they may not write—great 
hordes of them—but it is marvellous how news is conveyed and 
circulated so quickly amongst them. Fear for myself I never 
knew, infection I do not dread, so, pitying the woman’s sorrow, | 
entered the hut and went close to the sufferer. I had seen enough, 
and heard more, to know at once that he was very ill, and that 
there was little hope of his recovery. His temperature must have 
been 104° or even more, his eyes were vacant, and he was quite 
delirious. *‘ Water,” he moaned, as he tossed and turned. ‘Give 
me water.” 

She was reaching out her hand for a tin pot of water, when I 
said, “Settebai, don’t give him that, it cannot be good. He should 
have some antipyrin and brandy.” 

“Your medicines, Mem Sahib, will break his caste.” 

“Never mind his caste; feel how he is burning.” I had laid 
my hand on his hot forehead, throbbing with pain, and I could 
guess what he must be suffering from that fierce Eastern 


fever. She felt his head also, then gave way to another burst 
of grief. 
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“ Ayah,” I said resolutely, “that will do no good. Try to ease 
him, if even you cannot cure him.” 

“ He will die, Mem Sahib, he will die. The fortune-teller told 
me so this morning when [ tried his fate.” 

“He may die,” I said, “or he may not, but if he was my 
husband I should try and do something for him, and not lie there 
weeping.” 

“English Mem Sahibs very clever. What can poor native 
women do?” 

“Do! Can you not try the English medicines as I tell you? The 
servants in the bungalow know that Ramah is sick, Settebai; did 
they know where you went ?” 

“‘ Nay, Mem Sahib, I never tell one. I said,‘I am going.’ They 
will take him away,” she moaned. “Oh! that they would let him 
die in my arms—those cursed English, with their meddling and 
queer ways—so I never tell one.” 

Poor Settebai, she had forgotten her usual fawning and cringing 
manners in her bitter trouble, but I felt too deeply for her to be 
easily offended, and I must confess to some sympathy as well. We 
should obey the law east of Suez as well as west—but it did seem 
terrible to me that the iron hand of the law should drag that 
poor burning wretch, who probably had not many hours to live, 
away from his wife, low-caste Hindu as she was. All a woman’s 
heart to suffer was hers. I knew they would remove him did 
they know of his being hid there, delirious as he was, and felt how 
hopeless it was for her to struggle against such overwhelming 
authority. 

“Theyjknow best, Settebai,” I tried to comfort; “for you see 
your doctors are not clever, so the English doctors must see to all 
who are sick.” 

An expression of measureless contempt flitted over her face, as 
she asked fiercely, “ How many come back, Mem Sahib? Your 
doctors very clever doctors! very great Sahibs! but natives still 
die. They say to us, because we are very little while they very 
big, ‘Come away from your homes.’ Natives not want to go, but 
it no good—they make poor man go, but he never come back.” 

“A few do, ayah, a few are cured; and they are kind to them. 
Look at English ladies going into the hospitals to nurse your sick. 
They try to do you good.” 

“Tf we must die why cannot they let us die in peace?” 

“They want to save you—help you.” 

“Our people break their caste—get strange unblessed medicines, 
and what good ?” 


[ stood a moment mournfully silent. How ‘could you argue 
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with the half-crazed ignorant woman, and less still when you 
knew how few did recover? The handful of English were waging 
war against fearful odds; not alone were they battling with a 
deadly, unknown disease, but they were fighting against the 
natives’ apathy, their caste-prejudices, and their dense ignorance. 
The struggle in one sense was somewhat similar to the mutiny ; 
for the English were as much determined now to be conquerors 
as then, only now they were striving to save the people from 
themselves, and not to crush and subdue. Oh! what a warm 
glorious night it was, and what a terrible pestilence was abroad! 
Personally my sympathies were at that time very much with the 
poor coerced native, for one felt about as bewildered as the 
hamal’s wife. Was it the sun? was it the want of heat? was it 
rain? was it the want of rain? was it really their uncleanliness ? 
or the too profuse use of water, producing unhealthy damp, that 
was the cause of it? One caste was denounced for using too 
much water, and propagating the disease by creating damp in 
their houses ; another caste was equally blamed for their extremely 
limited use of water, and so they suffered. Alas! the cleverest 
could not find out; the wisest were as completely baffled as the 
most ignorant; the Europeans were as much at a loss as the 
Easterns; so who could enlighten? One proposed segregation, 
another enforced inoculation, a third wholesale burning of the 
infected houses; a fanatic condemned all vegetation near dwelling- 
houses ; a pious believer insisted on its being a special visitation 
for our sins; but no prophet arose to tell us what it really was, 
and we were as much in the dark as we had been during the past 
two years. But it did not stop because we were still in the dark ; 
it stalked on, gathering its victims day and night through the 
great crowded city—through the hot noontime and the sometimes 
little cooler night. Europeans were equally in danger, and stood 
as little chance of escape if attacked. In odd cases their superior 
stamina stood them in good stead, but not always. Suddenly a 
terrible fear darted through my brain, causing me to turn sick 
and faint at the very thought, and stooping down I grasped the 
ayah’s arm like a vice in my momentary terror, and asked, “ The 
children, you have not been near the children since you came to 
him? Tell me the truth.” 

She shook her head. “I have never left him, only to fetch those,” 
pointing to the rezai and the bundle of straw. She did not seem 
to comprehend how important it was for me to know the truth; 
no doubt she had enough on her own mind. Reassured, I said, 


“Settebai, give him the brandy and some medicine. You can but 
try them.” 
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“How will Mem Sahib get it? how send? They might tell 
them,” and she pointed to the nearest police-station, which hap- 
pened to be very close; ‘‘ and then they would fetch him.” 

Yes, that was a difficulty and a great one ; who would risk their 
lives to bring it, besides run the chance of being summoned for 
aiding and abetting plague-concealment? I thought, but could 
not tell whom to trust. Settebai had rather recovered herself, 
and was squatted on the floor against him, but she watched my 
face anxiously. I ran over mentally every servant and hanger-on 
at the bungalow, but could not find a trusty messenger. “ How 
was I to send her the things?” I had a houseful of servants, 
but trusting one of them was a different matter. 

“T will bring them, ayah, myself; be still, and I will go in at 
the back, and get them. I will come back, and help you to give 
him some; there is no other way. You must promise me, though, 
not to go to the bungalow or near the children.” 

She flung herself on the ground at my feet, kissing them 
repeatedly to show her gratitude, exclaiming, “If Mem Sahib 
goes, Satin must run.” 

What the prince of darkness had to do with my movements I 
did not trouble to inquire, but knew that I must go quickly or 
the servants would miss me at closing time, and no one is more 
curious than an Indian servant. 

“Settebai,” I said, turning back for a moment, “has he any 
bubos, lumps, you know?” as I wanted to have some clue as to 
how long he had been suffering. 

* Yes.” 

“Where ?” 

She pointed to his arm-pit. 

“Very big?” 

“ Nay, Mem Sahib, small yet.” 

“Well, then, don’t cry; wait until I come back.” 

Then I stole away like a midnight thief from the infected hut, 
keeping close under the shadow of the large tamarind-trees up to 
the house, glancing furtively at the lights of the police-station as 
if they were so many staring great eyes which knew that I was 
aiding and abetting resistance to lawful authority. Well, it was 
the first time in my life. 
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I stoLe away up past the tamarind-trees, keeping well in the 
shade from the grove, fearful of being observed from the adjacent 
police-station. Skirting the shrubbery at the side of the house, 
and, breathless with hurry and excitement, I made my way to the 
back of my sleeping-room. My white-embroidered dress, being 
not easily distinguishable from the universally white-clothed 
natives—both men and women passing along the back verandah— 
I entered the house unnoticed through a French window, belonging 
to a small writing-room attached to my room. Waiting a minute 
or two to compose myself, I emerged as coolly as I could into the 
drawing-room, to find the butler, assisted by the hamal, closing up 
the venetians for the night. 

“ Mem Sahib wait for Sahib?” he inquired, but I fancied that 
he looked curiously at me as though he had missed me and 
wondered at my absence. Ah, well, true it is that “‘ conscience 
makes cowards of us all.” 

“No, I am going inside. Close up and wait for the Sahib one 
of you.” 

Your Indian servant is ever most respectful, and the butler 
salaamed and withdrew. The drawing-room and dining-room were 
both in darkness, except for a glimmer of light from the hall-lamp, 
when I groped my way back again into the dining-room to find 
what I wanted to take to sick Ramah. Brandy I soon found, and 
antipyrin I had always in my room, also a clinical thermometer. 
With these, not forgetting a glass off the washstand, I returned, 
by the same way as I had come, to Settebai and her delirious 
husband. 

“ Now, Settebai,” I said, “ the first thing is to take his tempera- 
ture and find out really how high the fever is.” 

Poor woman, she assented, and setting aside any repulsion 
that I might feel, I knelt down on the mud floor and put the 
instrument in its proper place. He made no resistance, which was 
something. 

Whilst waiting five minutes before withdrawing the thermo- 
meter, she inquired, anxiously, “ Nana, hamal, or any of them see 
Mem Sahib?” 

“No,” I said, “I do not think that they saw me leave the house 
—at least, I hope not. I have the things, anyhow.” 

Then I rose from the floor and went to the doorway to see how 
high the fever really was. To my surprise it was only 102°. I 
could see clearly in the moonlight, but even if I had not, we 
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dared not have lit a lamp or a match, as that would surely have 
revealed our whereabouts to the police or passers-by. 

“He is not as bad as I thought, or as you thought, Settebai,” 
I said, more hopefully, and told her what his temperature really 
was. 

“Him very weak,” she remarked. 

We guessed the proper quantity of brandy, mixed the powder, 
which, with some difficulty, we persuaded him to take; but he 
still moaned for water, and was extremely restless. It was getting 
hotter and closer as nights often do in India, and flash after flash 
of sheet-lightning illumined the hut continually as we both knelt 
bending over the patient. 

“Only you could get him some milk for the night, Settebai,” I 
said ; “ probably he requires some nourishment,” 

“ Milk,” she replied, “ where could I get milk now? It is very 
late for milk.” Then, after a pause, “I could get in bazaar—but 
Ramah ?” 

I understood quite well what she meant. How could she leave 
the sick man alone? She could only go, if I stayed. “How 
long would you be gone, do you think, Settebai, if I stayed and 
watched him during your absence?” She said she would go 
quickly and be back in less than half-an-hour. Well, it seemed 
useless to do things by halves, so I told her to go and I would 
stay. It was only waiting in the dismantled hut, leaning against 
the doorway, for I dared not go outside into the fresh air for 
fear of being seen; the patient, too, might have escaped, as several 
such cases had occurred where the sufferers had been left for a 
minute or two by their watchers. He dozed a little after the 
brandy, and my thoughts flew to the homeland and its favoured 
inhabitants. One of my friends had written mea glowing account 
of the gay doings and the beauties of Earl’s Court, or rather the 
exhibition held there. I had received the letter that very day, 
and still had it in my pocket. I took it out and read it by the 
moonlight. What a contrast this toall she described—the flowers, 
the beautiful collections of costly wares from so many countries, 
the gay dresses, music, and the crowds ; the many amusements, the 
great wheel, and all the rest you know so well! Here—the plague 
everywhere—alarm and dread! I did not envy her the martial 
music or the gaiety ; we have enough of that in India in ordinary 

times ; but I did envy her the peacefulness and security of dear old 
England. As I kept my lonely watch by the stricken man in 
that mud hut, I could not help thinking, “ Were we justified in 
coercing these poor shuddering wretches into hospitals, plague- 
sheds and segregating camps, directly they showed signs of having 
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caught the infection? Was it seemly in the eyes of other nations 
to march our military battalions through the streets and use them 
to compel obedience by force of arms over such a purely personal 
matter as illness, which is supposed to affect the individual more 
than the state; and was it not a hard measure to prosecute 
frightened timid natives for sheltering or concealing plague-cases ?” 
It did not seem right to me. Should we have acted very differ- 
ently? I for one should not. I should have clung to keep and 
nurse a child or near relation of mine with me, and should have 
been nearly as despairing as the natives often were to have had 
them taken away. But then people are so apt to sneer at a woman’s 
ideas of government and rule. Why, Ido not know, as occasion- 
ally at least we are right, and I have yet to see or hear of the man 
who is never wrong. Still, I did not profess to say, neither did 
anyone else appear able to say, what preventive measures were 
necessary to stem this awful disease. A prosecution was on just 
then for plague-spreading, and a great and good doctor wrote at 
the time, “The town is on fire with the news.” Panic-stricken, 
the only wonder was to me, not that so many did die, but that a 
great many did not. 

I was glad to hear Settebai’s light footstep back from the 
bazaar. She had got some milk, and Ramah still dozed, so after 
giving her some more brandy and another dose of medicine, 
I left her and returned to the house as stealthily as I had 
come. 

In the writing-room on my entrance I encountered my husband, 
who had in the meantime returned, and was not a little alarmed 
at my absence at such an unusual hour. Waving him off I quickly 
bathed, changed all my clothes and used strong disinfectants before 
venturing to join him. 

I told my story in as few words as possible, and confessed that 
I had taken Settebai medicine and brandy, and sympathised with 
her terror of being discovered. I was hardly prepared for the stern- 
ness of my husband’s manner and voice as he asked, “I suppose 
you understand the terrible risk that you were running in going 
to the condemned huts?” 

“Yes, of course, it was a risk; still——” 

“Still,” he interrupted, “you know that all this fuss is non- 
sense. The case must be reported, and at once. We shall all 
catch it.” 

“But, Henry,” I urged, “if it were you, how should I feel 
to see you taken away amongst strangers? It would almost 
kill me.” 

He would not listen, but declared, “I never knew such needless 
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danger as you have exposed yourself to. You cannot nurse the 
man, and his wife has neither the means nor the sense to do so. 
Of course, the hospital is the best place for him, and any 
sensible person must see that it is. I shall at once give informa- 
tion at the police-station, and they must see about removing him, 
or report to the municipal people, and let them do so.” 

“ Poor Settebai,” I sighed, “at least let him die in peace with 
her.” 

“Such utter nonsense,” was his reply. “The regulations must 
be obeyed, and you are rendering yourself liable to the law for 
encouraging and sheltering them.” 

“The huts do not belong to me, and I never advised them 
seeking shelter there.” 

“ You are aiding them.” 

“ No one need know.” 

“ Need know,” he answered, impatiently. “Why, you have been 
long enough in India to know that it is impossible to hide any- 
thing even from your own servants.” 

“ What a Christian country !” 

“No, it is a native country, and you never know who is on the 
watch.” 

“Native as she is, she loves him,” I pleaded, “and she wants to 
nurse him the same as I should you.” 

“Sentiment is all very well, but the public must be con- 
sidered.” 

“Now what have the public to do with that devoted wife 
trying to nurse him through his sickness?” I persisted. “No, I 
cannot see it. You know as well as I do how few get over it 
in any place, so why not leave them undisturbed? If it were 
certain restoration in place of certain death, I should say like 
you.” 5) 

“ Like me!” 

“Well, like so many, like those that have the passing of all 
these regulations and compulsory measures. I should say, too, 
‘Take him away from all his kin;’ but it is not so. Some have 
pulled through at home without help of any sort from any 
European, some have recovered the same in hospitals. Put your- 
self in their places, and how would you like all your prejudices 
and customs for generations trampled upon? Even if it is neces- 
sary and right, her grief is bitter enough to shrink from them 
and evade them if possible. No wonder of thousands deserting 
Bombay and leaving us without servants, breaking up their 


homes, and carrying infection broadcast over this vast con- 
tinent.” 
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“T cannot help it, my dear,” my husband answered, “I did not 
make the regulations any more than you did, but I sball not run 
the risk of being prosecuted for hiding plague-cases. There 
is every excuse for such regulations if you consider how foolishly 
the natives treat all kinds of sickness, and how ignorant they 
are.” 

“Yes,” I said bitterly; “ but I wonder how long Londoners or 
the inhabitants of any big city in England would stand what 
these poor panic-stricken people have done. No wonder that 
Victoria Terminus is crammed with affrighted natives, the plat- 
forms littered with pots, pans, boxes, and bundles of all descrip- 
tions ; no wonder that they will wait hours for up-country trains, 
so eager are they to get away from our kindness.” 

‘I cannot argue about it; what is the good? They ought to 
listen to law and reason,” and my husband hastily closed our 
discussion by leaving the room, and even a determined woman 
cannot argue when she is left alone. He came back in a few 
minutes, but I felt too heartsick to ask any questions, as I knew 
he must have sent either the butler or the hamal to give informa- 
tion about Ramah’s case. 

I rose in the morning very little refreshed by the night’s sleep. 
I was always an early riser in England, and in the far East it is 
almost a duty unless you intend missing the best part of the day. 
Natives are very early risers, and no house can be comfortable or 
properly carried on unless the mistress or housekeeper is early 
astir. This morning it was scarcely six when I went out into the 
outer verandah ; but I found my tea and toast placed ready, and 
Nana hovering near. It had been a frightfully hot night, close 
and steamy. I wondered how Ramah had fared through it in the 
dismantled hut as I looked over in that direction anxiously. 
Nana’s eyes were on me I felt, and much as I desired some in- 
formation, I would not ask it from him, or question the other 
servants. Presently the butler appeared to inform me that the 
“ bazaar had come,” meaning our daily supply of foods of all sorts 
from Crawford Market. I rose, immediately picked up the bazaar 
book, and went to see what the cook had brought. 

You see, in that hot country your cook rises early, and by four 
every morning he is supposed to start off for the market. Most 
likely he has two, four, or six miles to walk there and back, as 
Bombay is a large city and its suburbs lie wide apart. Few 
Europeans live in the vicinity of the market—most, far away on 
Malabar Hill, Colaba or the different suburbs round. He will 
have a railway pass provided if it is far, still he will have in most 
cases a long way to walk even then before he reaches the bustling 
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market. Crawford Market is one of the prettiest, one of the best 
supplied, best organised in the world, and I might add one of the 
cheapest. There he would purchase beef, mutton, fish, all from 
separate detached markets, for Crawford Market is really a group 
of well-arranged stalls in separate divisions. He would bring you 
game if in season; fruit of all kinds, poultry, eggs, butter, 
vegetables, as well as European imported articles, such as tinned 
pepper, mustard—in fact almost anything that you can buy in a 
good grocer’s at home. I have always considered Crawford 
Market, in the early morning, one of the sights of Bombay, and 
few globe-trotters miss it when doing the tour through India. 
The canary and parrot market alone would be an attraction to a 
great many, as well as the various plants and giant creepers, 
some of them very beautiful. The cook goes, makes his purchases, 
or buys what the Mem Sahib has ordered, and pays for it, as all 
transactions are cash there. He gathers it all up into a large 
round basket, then hoists it upon the head of a coolie, who follows 
him home with it at a respectful distance. On the ccok’s arrival 
at home he lays it out on a large tray, or arranges it on a table in 
the dispense-room, and awaits your coming “ to take the account,” 
as he calls it. Most people who have had any experience of 
housekeeping in India will agree with me that the account-taking 
is one of the most unpleasant things that has to be got through 
during the long Indian day. It is no use shirking it however, if 
you wish to live comfortably or within any given income; although 
it isa most unpleasant duty. This morning all was laid out in 
the dispense-room as usual, but no cook! only the butler and the 
hamal awaited my coming with grave faces. 

“Where is the mystery (cook) ?” I asked. 

“Mystery very sick, Mem Sahib, very sick all the night,” the 
butler informed me. 

“ Where is he?” 

“In cook-room. Mystery very sick, so I send hamal market. 
Mem Sahib excuse if all not right, for hamal very stupid man.” 

Yes, I knew how stupid the bamal could be sometimes ; more 
particularly when he did not wish to understand—as was occasion- 
ally the case. We got through the bazaar pretty well on the 
whole, the butler questioning the hamal concerning prices, and 
helping both sides to understand. Mr. Hamal failed to account 
for a few annas out of the six rupees that I had given for market 
purposes, but I felt too worried and anxious to trouble much, so I 
struck a balance and told the butler to have the things taken 
away. 

“Was the cook sick last evening ?” I asked. 
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Personally I had not seen the mystery on the previous evening 
as it was a very usual thing to hand the bazaar money to the 
butler and give. him the orders for the following day. He, in his 
turn, passed them on to the mystery, and mostly this method 
answered very well. 

“Yes, all day. I help mystery, hamal help mystery all day 
yesterday. We did not tell Mem Sahib, but mystery very 
sick.” 

I went back on the verandah and acquainted my husband with 
the state of affairs; evidently, things were becoming serious, as 
anyone in the whole establishment had better go sick than the 
cook. 

“Henry,” I said, “ the cook is very bad. Have your tea, then 
you had better go and see what is the matter with him.” 

“Poor man,” he groaned. “Oh dear! what is coming over the 
country,” but rising quickly he began to swallow his tea before 
going. All over the world his dinner appeals forcibly to the 
average Englishman, and my husband was no exception, so he 
soon went off to visit the ailing cook. It is not always advisable 
tor a lady to venture into her cook-house, as she can never tell if 
the cook is prepared for her intrusion, or what his state of dress 
or undress may be. 

“ Well, what is the matter?” I exclaimed on his return, “Is it 
the everlasting plague again ?” 

“No,” he said, “ the man has got cholera by way of a change. 
Iam afraid that he is seriously ill, and we had better send for 
some medicine for him. He begs to be let alone, and not 
removed,” 

He wrote an order to the nearest chemist’s shop, and the hamal 
was scent flying for it. 

“ What about our food, our cooking?” I asked. Thanks to an 
English training I could cook in an emergency, and in that 
respect I was better off than some of my friends, who could not ; 
still I could not cook, or use the appliances for cooking, in the 
cook-room. “ Poor Ramah and Settebai were disturbing no one in 
the hut,” I thought, “ but I suppose he has been removed.” 

“T don’t know,” my husband said. “I sent word to the 
police-station last night, and doubtless they will have seen to 
him before now. The question is how can you manage about 
our food?” 

After a moment’s thought I said, “ We must do with what can 
be cooked on charcoal in the dispense-room ;” that will be the only 
way out of the difficulty.” 

“Tt is, and you will have to do the best way that you can. A 
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great many people are in the same predicament. I will get my 
tiffin at the Bunder if you like, as I do not suppose we can get 
a substitute before night.” 

“Tf then,” I replied weariedly ; “ but he may be better during 
the day. What shall we do for servants soon if all this sickness 
goes on?” 

“Tt is the exodus from Bombay that is affecting us as much or 
more than the plague.” . 

The hamal came with the medicine, and my husband, who had 
previously dosed the prostrate cook with whiskey, now super- 
intended him taking the European medicine. The Goanese are 
not so caste-ridden as the Hindus, Mohammedans, Jains and 
other races, and he readily took the mixture. On his return from 
his second visit to the cook-house my husband remarked, “I have 
sent the cook’s wife for a Portuguese doctor that he believes in, 
as I do not like the man’s appearance.” 

In a hot country like India every meal is cooked as it is required 
—only not beforehand at all—as meat will not keep often in the 
hottest part of the year even through one day; so the cook’s 
illness was a serious matter. No search-party paid us a visit that 
morning, strange to say. I concluded that they were too busy 
hunting up other places, so missed our bungalow. Breakfast was 
the first consideration. The butler announced that be had made 
porridge for the children’s breakfast, and boiled eggs for them, 
and with tinned provisions from the safe we managed a fairly 
comfortable meal. 

“Nothing must be eaten that has been taken into the cook- 
house, and anything in there must be destroyed, as we cannot. 
tell yet what the cook is really suffering from.” The meat and 
the milk, I found, had been taken in by the hamal, stupidly, and 
consequently were useless. ‘If we starve, or do with tinned 
things,” I impressed on the butler, ‘“‘nothing must be used from 
the cook-house.” 

After we had breakfasted, and my husband driven off to his 
office, the day’s labour commenced for me. The children had to 
be carefully watched, for fear they escaped bounds and ran down 
the flagged and covered verandah leading to the servants’ 
quarters. The ayahs were frightened, more inclined to gossip 
between themselves concerning Settebai’s absence and.the cook’s 
illness than to watch and amuse their little charges. The hamal, 
who evidently did not belong to the temperance party, had taken 
time by the forelock and smelt so strongly of country liquor, 
that before half the morning was over he was quite stupid, and 
constantly doing wrong things instead of right ones. 

202 
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“Oh dear, Nana!” I said about eleven, “I am sure that the 
hamal is drinking.” 

*‘ Yes, Mem Sahib, he take much now. He say all the doctor 
Sahibs, all the burra Sahibs say much whiskey, much brandy, 
good for plague, and hamal no wish to get sick, him say.” 

“He will have no wish to work soon,” I said, “unless he will 
give up taking so much drink at once.” 

Eleven was the time that the cook was to take his second dose 
of mixture, and I despatched Nana to give him it. Nana returned 
to tell me that the Portuguese doctor had arrived, and wished to 
see me. I went to the door of the dispense-room and heard what 
he had to say. The cook was very bad, he said, and had better be 
removed to hospital immediately. 

“Ts it plague?” 

“ No, cholera.” 

“That is bad enough, I answered despairingly.” What shall we 
have next I wonder?” 

Here Nana, who had been a silent listener, interposed. “ But 
mystery no wish to go to hospital.” 

“ Can you not persuade him to go?” I said to the doctor. 

“No, I cannot, madam.” 

“ What is to be done?” I demanded. “ You ought to know.” 

“Give information to the proper authorities, and they will have 
him removed. Excuse me, I am very busy,” and raising his hat 
most politely, he departed to see after other patients. 

We had had the cook in our employ over five years, and he had 
been a most faithful servant, and devoted to us and our children 
—never grudging time or trouble when there was illness in the 
house—and I felt very grieved for him now, and my soul revolted 
at having him removed against his will. I was debating what to 
do when the butler returned breathless from escorting the doctor 
to the door. 

“Mem Sahib,” he said, “mystery groan and groan; him very 
bad.” 

“What can we do more, Nana?” 

“Mem Sahib talk much to mystery, and mystery listen to Mem 
Sahib, I think.” 

Without staying to consider further I went on into the cook- 
room and found the butler had not exaggerated the cook's 
condition, for he was frightfully ill but quite conscious. Gently, 
carefully I reasoned with him after ascertaining from his wife 
that the doctor had taken his temperature and that it was 
considerably higher than Ramah’s had been when I took it under 
the stars last night. 
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“Go to hospital, Antone,” I urged ; “do go. Go; go to Arthur 
Road or the J J hospital; then perhaps you will soon be better. 
You certainly will have a better chance, and you are not so 
frightened as some of the other races are. You are much more 
sensible than to believe that the doctors or the nurses will harm 
you there.” 

After more persuasion he expressed his willingness to go if I 
thought it best; and, poor fellow, he was very bad indeed, and 
already his face looked that peculiar, green, ghastly hue only 
seen in the East. As soon as he consented, the coolie was sent 
for a ticca gharry (a conveyance) from the nearest stand, and he 
soon returned with one. My husband had given the man before 
leaving the house, warm socks, a flannel sleeping suit, slippers, 
and a cap, as like all cooks he wore white cotton clothing which 
was totally unsuited to his present shivering condition. The 
butler dressed him, his wife assisting, and then with the hamal’s 
help they got him carried to the gharry. I went to the passage 
door to see him go, and tell him not to fear. There could be no 
doubt but that he had Asiatic cholera. For some reason he 
preferred to go to the J J hospital —why, I could not find out. I 
paid the gharry walla and saw them start, the hamal in the 
gharry with him, also his wife. They found out at the J J 
hospital that they did not take infectious cases. On hearing that, 
the gharry walla had the heartlessness to simply drive them on to 
the bridge and leave them there, absolutely refusing to take them 
a step further; sometimes natives can do very heartless things 
to each other, and that was one of the worst. The hamal awoke 
to the urgency of the situation and ran as fast as he could to tell 
me what had happened. Nana and I, thinking that we had 
safely disposed of our cholera patient, were devoting all our 
energies to preparing tiflin, as the noonday meal is generally 
called in India. We had no fresh meat through the hamal’s 
stupidity, but the butler proposed we should prepare an Indian 
dish known as “ sudden death,” and I agreed most willingly. It 
is a dreadful name but means no more than a chicken hastily 
caught, and more hastily prepared for the spit by dipping it, 
freshly killed, feathers and all, into a pan of boiling water, then 
by a deft movement or two of the hand they strip it of feathers 
and skin together. It is cut open, cleaned, and put over a 
charcoal fire on a grill. I have heard it said that a clever cook 
will have one broiled and on the table in less than ten minutes 
after he has caught it. I cannot vouch for that. We were not 
nearly so expeditious. We had secured our fowl, and just as the 
hamal rushed in to tell me that the poor cook was left on the 
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bridge in the hottest part of the day, and too ill to walk or move, 
the butler asked : 


“Who will kill the chicken?” 

“You, of course,” was my answer. 

His caste would not allow him to do so. 

“ Ask the coachman if he will,” I proposed, knowing how little 
use it was to go contrary to their caste prejudices, and I thought 
that, as he was a low-caste man, he would not mind wringing its 
neck, 

No; he too had prejudices, and declined. Despite the sick 
man left on the bridge and the hamal’s breathless state, Nana 
requested him to act as butcher. Indifferent to our pressing 
need, he would not officiate on the same grounds as the butler— 
caste prejudices. It now appeared to me that, being the only 
person in the house who was destitute of a caste, I should have to 
act as executioner myself if we were to have any fowl at tiffin; 
and I had settled in my own mind that the frightened chicken 
would be most easily settled by getting the meat-chopper and 
chopping off its head did the worst come to the worst. However, 
I was spared the unwelcome task. The hamal, although adverse 
to the business himself, advised the coolie being called in and 
ordered to kill the fowl at once, as he had no caste. Ob, what a 
blessing to find a casteless native after all, I thought. The coolie 
came in with a broad grin on his face and made short work of the 
fowl. Then, only then, the hamal told of the gharry walla’s 
infamous behaviour. 

“What a wretch!” I exclaimed; “why I, paid him before he 
left here, and double his proper fare !” 

“Yes ; so he no care,” the hamal observed. 

“What can we do? Poor thing! to leave him there,” I said. 

“The son of Satin! the son of Satin! I go,” Nana offered. 
“T see best; hamal stay here and help cook.” 

“Get another one, Nana, offer him double fare, only he will 
take him to the Arthur Road one. That is the right place.” 

Nana went, and I was left to do the best I could with “sudden 
death” and everything else. I do not know if any of my lady 
readers have ever tried cooking a fairly substantial meal on three 
charcoal brasiers. It requires perpetually fanning with a palm- 
leaf to keep the charcoal glowing, otherwise it will go out; and 
you want your wits about you if your cooking is to be a success 
under such conditions. 

“ Now, hamal,” I said resolutely, “you sit down there, do not 
stir, but keep those three fires going.” 

It was a terribly hot day, and the fumes from the charcoal 
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were trying to the last degree. Somehow, being appointed stoker 
was no more to the hamal’s taste than the office of executioner 
had been, although he could not plead his caste. He grumbled 
and declared that his head was going round, and “charcoal not 
good.” Suddenly I missed him, but he reappeared lugging in the 
coolie and set him down to do his work. If you could have 
afforded the time amongst so many conflicting claims, it would 
have been very amusing to have listened to him ordering the 
coolie to sit or rather squat on the floor before the three fires 
and blow, blow them well, or the Mem Sahib would get 
exceedingly angry, and very dreadful things would happen 
to him. 

The coolie, more ignorant than even the hamal—difficult as it 
may be to believe that possible—fell to with a will, and blew up 
the fires most vigorously. Well, it was a relief to have even that 
much taken off your hands. What shall we do if the plague 
continues ? I thought. How shall we manage without servants ? 
That question was being asked daily in Bombay. Day after day 
our servants were leaving, or being taken ill, and going to their 
country. It was becoming impossible to get others to fill their 
places. It is one thing to be without, or almost without, 
servants in temperate England, but quite another thing in the 
tropics. 

“ Hamal,” I called, “ you must come and peel those potatoes at 
once,” 

No reply. 

“Where can he have gone to? Coolie, go and see where the 
hamal is,” this in Hindustani. 

The coolie went on his errand, and I was not certain how 
far I had done right in sending him, as he might not return 
in anything like a reasonable time. However, he did, but 
announced that he could not find the hamal, and sat himself down 
again on the flagged floor composedly and began fanning the 
fires again. 

“Gently, gently,” I cried; “they do not need to boil so 
fast.” 

He still went on. 

“Oh dear! I do wish that Nana would come back,” I bemoaned, 
“else I must do them myself,” which I proceeded to do; but it 
was working under difficulties, as nearly all the utensils were in 
the cook-room, and those I dared not take. The cook-room I had 
locked up until the municipal cleaners came to disinfect the place. 
The cook’s wife and two children, all weeping piteously, I had 
allowed to take temporary possession of the ayahs’ quarters 
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outside, as the poor things could not stay in the place where he 
had lain ill; yet our meals had been prepared there yesterday. 

The hamal had evidently no intention of turning up again. 
No doubt but that he was “ keeping plague away,” and would be 
very little use if he was hunted up. The ayahs had to be kept 
away from all these domestic convulsions on account of the 
children. The potatoes finished and consigned to the coolie’s care 
to keep boiling, I sat down for a few minutes’ rest, feeling com- 
pletely done up and almost every thread of my clothing wet with 
perspiration after such unusual efforts. Nana came back then, 
and said that he had found no difficulty in getting the cook 
admitted at once, but had had great trouble to get a gharry to 
take him there. 

“What a shame!” I cried; “and: their own countryman 
too.” 

“‘ Bad—very bad, Mem Sahib,” the butler returned, that being 
his usual formula on all such occasions. ‘“ Hamal—why hamal 
not helping, Mem Sahib ? ” 

“ You had better find him,” I answered; “I cannot.” 

The butler whisked out, his long white coat flying behind 
him, down the steps, and along the verandah belonging to 
the servants’ quarters. He soon returned, a look of disgust on 
his face. 

“Hamal no good! Him sleeping much.” 

“Yes, I thought so.” 

“Too much drink. Him keeping plague away. Him too much 
frightened this morning.” 

It was not hard-to know now why his account would not total 
right this morning. 

Just at this moment a yell! a splash! caused both the butler 
and I to turn quickly to see what was the matter. To our horror 
“ sudden death ” lay splashed over the floor, and the too vigorous 
coolie hopped about on one foot, shouting as only an injured native 
can shout. 

“Oh, Nana!” I said in despair, “ whatever has he done? the 
stupid man! He deserves to be scalded for upsetting it.” 

“Yes, yes,” Nana assented, “ but it very bad, very bad, for him 
no do work, and him very good man for work.” 

Well, that was one way of looking at it; still, you may have 
too energetic helpers, if this is to be the result of their energy. 

After all my efforts to get the fowl killed in spite of caste 
usages, it was too tantalising, to say the very least. The contents 
of the pan were wasted, it was a hopeless case, and we should 
only have Irish stew at tiffin. Nana, wise in his day and genera- 
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tion, had seized the hopping coolie and half-led, half-dragged him 
outside to the tap, and was running a stream of water over the 
scalded foot. 

Disheartened, weary, as well as out of all patience, I walked to 
one of the long windows to try and get a breath of air. Before 
the barred, paneless window, Settebai stood in perfect silence. 
She never spoke, only salaamed respectfully, but oh! there was a 
look on her face, an abandonment of despair in her attitude that 
made me ashamed of my momentary impatience with my sur- 


roundings. What were my small troubles and vexations compared 
to hers ? 


To be conclude d.) 






















Che Parnacloch Branch. 


Ir you ever happen to travel over the road between the delightful 
little hamlets of Ballinakill and Barnacloch, you will notice that 
at one point the highway passes through a sort of miniature 
gorge. The road mounts a fairly steep hill; then comes a stretch 
of level, closed in on either side by high rocky banks; then a 
descent. The carman will tell you that this is the hill of Knock- 
namuck. And if you know anything about such matters you 
will say to yourself, “ What an excellent place for a murder!” 
But do not goaway priding yourself upon the discovery. These 
things have always been found out long ago—espaecially in such 
immemorially disturbed districts as this of Tipperary. And in 
this particular case you have been forestalled, just eighty years 
ago, by no less a person than the mysterious Brady (alias No. 139, 
alias M’Casky, etc.), head of the Barnacloch Branch of the terrible 
I.R.S.—an important minor body that died a natural death just 
after the events about to be recorded. 


Five men were lying behind the low wall that crowns the 
western bank of the road at Knocknamuck. The season was late 
autumn ; the sinking sun had little power in his rays, and a chill 
wind was whistling through the trees. The afternoon was one to 
have created an appetite for active exertion even in that mys- 
terious personage “ Lazy Larry” himself. It was not indolence, 
evidently, that detained these five persons in that very exposed 
and inhospitable resting-place. Indeed, all thoughts of a siesta 
must have been banished from the minds of at least four of them 
by the fact that each of these was lying upon a short flint-lock 
fowling-piece. The choice of this very uncomfortable and un- 
necessary method of concealment argued the young, and therefore 
conscientious conspirator. 

These four were huge, loose-limbed peasants, with typically 
Irish faces and forms. The latter, that is to say, gave evidence 
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of power and activity ready for their owners’ call; the former 
evinced a hundred odd contradictory qualities, dominated by that 
Hibernian goddess whom some call “ Divilment,” and others 
“ Quareness.” 

The fifth man, who bore himself with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of a commander new to office, was a small, venomous-looking 
creature, with Jackeen* writ large all over him. Mr. Brady, as he 
called himself, was an interesting specimen of criminal entomo- 
logy. Born in Dublin, of parents of uncertain nationality, he had 
been bred up to the eminently respectable trade of weaving. His 
ardent soul, however, had made him spurn this mechanical occu- 
pation; active politics he soon perceived to be his proper sphere ; 
and the attainment of liberty for Ireland (and, incidentally, of 
more substantial things for Brady) became his shining goal. 
The Eye of History catches glimpses of him playing minor, 
but useful parts in the great drama of Irish agitation. He is 
the “old woman, wrapped in a great watchman’s coat,” who 
calls at 130 Mucross Street one evening, and bears away certain 
important papers—as the myrmidons of a brutal Government 
discover when they pay their visit an hour later. He is the 
“little man, very bandy, with his jaws bound up in a black 
kerchief,” whom Lord Kilwarden’s coachman describes as holding 
a link at the murder of that nobleman during the Emmet rising. 
But such subordinate employments were ill-suited to a soul like 
bis; he yearned for separate command, and petitioned the execu- 
tive of his society to that effect. The executive, with some 
misgivings, granted his request, and sent him down to Tipperary 
with general instructions to “do what he could.” And on 
this autumn evening we behold in Brady the chieftain and only 
begetter of the Barnacloch Branch of the I.RS., personally con- 
ducting the political début of four of its most promising members. 

He certainly appeared to feel the responsibilities of his position. 
Thus, while his companions lay supine, hats tilted over their 
eyes, content to stare dreamily at the slowly-dropping sun, he 
would be springing up every moment to peer cautiously down into 
the road. The others occasionally exchanged remarks about the 
winter prospects, the recent election, or the coming fair; he 
preseryed a pregnant, lip-pressing silence. And when Lynch, the 
youngest of the party, produced a little black pipe and proceeded 
to light it, he assumed an intensely horrified expression that 


drew the attention of the whole party towards the embarrassed 
offender. 


* An expressive term, equivalent to “Cockney,” but used in a more 
derogatory sense. 
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“And what may you be goin’ to do wid that pipe, Misther 
Lynch?” he inquired at length, in his singularly pure Dublin 
accent. (You can imitate him yourself by pinching your nostrils 
tightly while you speak. It is hardly a beautiful brogue, that of 
Eblana.) 

“ An’ amn’t I goin’ to shmoke it ?” inquired Lynch in reply. 

“ An’ don’t you know very well,” said Brady severely, “ that if 
you smoke, the shmoke and the smell will drive over the wall; an’ 
if him we’re afther sees either the smoke or the smell, ’twill be 
uw Warniu’ to him?” 

“ Aye will it,” said one M’Murrough; “ an’ a wink is as good as 
a nod to the same boyo. As sure as he sees the shmoke where no 
shmoke shud be, out’!l come the horse-pistle; an’ thin, God help 
the poor boy that puts his face over the wall first !” 

“Thrue for ye,” said another. “He’s as cute as a pet fox, 
the same Sir Eustace. An’ a bloodthirsty an’ grindin’ aris- 
tocrat !” 

“ A wanton oppressor of the shtarvin’ poor!” cried the fifth. 

“A black-hearted rack-renter,” was M’Murrough’s little con- 
tribution to the portrait of the landlord of Barnacloch; while 
Lynch observed, “ The curse of the widdy and of the orphant is 
upon him.” 

Brady, recognising the phrases of his own particular mint, 
rubbed his hands joyfully. A less ardent revolutionary might 
have noticed that the men spoke parrot-wise, entirely without 
conviction. Yet none the less surely would they keep their oath, 
framed by one skilled in stopping every loophole for the 
perjurer— to shoot down Sir Eustace FitzEustace as sure as 
ever he rode up the hill of Knocknamuck that blessed day that 
was in it.” 

“Tell me now, Brady,” said Lynch, “what part Nogher is 
going to take ? ” 

“Nogher is a wake-minded an’ vacillatin’ faltherer,” replied 
the stern, unbending chieftain. ‘Art nor part in the killin’ he 
will not take. He will but ride a long way behind his masther, 
so as to come up too late, moryah; thin he’ll fire his pistles (just 
to clear his charackther) an’ ride back to—Whisht! I hear a 
horse comin’! It’s him!” 

“°Tis not,” said M’Murrough, rising and looking over the wall. 
“He'd never hammer a baste along the hard road that-a- 
ways.... ‘Tis Nogher. An’ ridin’ as if the divil was afther 
him.” 

A white-faced livery servant rode furiously up the hill and 
reined in under the place of ambush, crying : 
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“ Boys, boys! Are yees there?” 

“To be sure we are, Nogher, acushla,” they replied, leaning 
over the wall. “ What is afflictin’ ye at all, at all?” 

“Take yer guns, boys,” he cried. “Away wid yees to Nolan’s 
field, before they have him massacreed entirely ! ” 

They tumbled recklessly out over the wall and down the bank, 
and clustered about the horse, clamouring questions. 

“°Tis the Masther, I tell yees! The Masther! He shot Mr. 
Power of Ballinakill this-“‘mornin’ in a jule behind Cahir court- 
house. Some onlucky bosthoon ran off an’ riz Power’s tinanthry 
upon him, and about a dozen of them set on us as we were ridin’ 
home. I wanted him to ride on, but no, divil a bit would he alther 
his pace for the likes of thim ; an’ he’s in the little desarted cabin 
in Nolan’s Field this minit, kapin’ thim off wid his pistes. 
He’s got two already; but if you don’t come quick they'll have 
him massacreed.” 

There was a yell of fury from three of the Connaughtmen. 

“ An’ what med ye lave him, Misther Nogher, if ye plase?”’ 
asked M’Murrough in a dangerous voice. 

“To fetch yees, shure, what else? Only I knew yees wor here 
I'd a stayed ; ’tis too far to our own place. Oh boys, tis the mercy 
of Providence sent yees here this day!” 

“ Aye, surely,” said the Barnacloch men, reverently. 

Brady, meanwhile, had been dancing excitedly about the group, 
striving to force a word in. The situation was getting beyond 
him. There mustn’t really have been a drop of Irish blood in 
Brady. 

“But what are yees goin’ to be afther, boys ?” he yelped. 

“ We are goin’,” said M’Murrough, looking to his priming, “to 
pass the time of day wid Power’s tinants; an’, wid the help of 
God, we’|l——” (here his remarks assumed an anatomical char- 
acter). ‘The idaya of the likes of thim darrin’ to set upon the 
Masther!” 

Here there was another yell of fury. 

“Ye’re losin’ time, boys,” warned the practical Nogher ; and 
with that the five set off, M’Murrough and the rest running like 
deer, keeping up easily with the horse. As for Brady, he remained 
planté la, mouth and eyes wide open, his left hand busy with 
the back of his head; and it was a good quarter of an hour 
before he slowly proceeded to follow in the track of his fugitive 
flock. 


He encountered them at a bending in the road, about a quarter 
of a mile from the hill, and was doubtless reassured to find them 
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returning in the best of spirits. True, their physical condition 
left something to be desired ; two of them had their heads tied 
up; Nogher, who rode behind, leading a second horse, carried his 
arm inasling. M’Murrough was apparently unharmed, but the 
stock of his gun had been broken short off. They had the air of 
a victorious army returning from a well-fought field; and this 
impression was heightened by the circumstance that the infantry 
were carrying a large gate, made into an improvised litter, upon 
which a tall aristocratic-looking man was lying. He appeared 
to be insensible, and his clear-cut Anglo-Norman face was 
deathly pale. The bearers managed the litter with infinite 
tenderness and care, striving to avoid giving it the least shock. 

“Good afthernoon, Misther Brady,” said M’Murrough, with 
elaborate politeness. ‘An’ is it takin’ a sthroll ye are? I hope 
ye will mind an’ not overhate yereself.” 

“Lave the man alone, Matt,” said Lynch. “Thim Jackeens 
doesn’t ondherstand our ways; how could they? But oh, man 
Brady, ye had a turrible miss entirely! We wor just in time. 
There'd a been some for ye if ye’d a come.” 

“The masther’s powdher had just given out,” said another. 
“As we came down the road he opened the dure of the cabin an’ 
rushed out on them wid an oul’ shpade that he found in the 
corner. An’ oh, man——!” He was about to double himself up 
with pure delight, but remembered his position as bearer just in 
time. The others chuckled. 

Brady, meanwhile, was examining the figure on the litter. 

“Ts he—dead?” he asked at length, in a curious, hesitating 
voice. 

“Not he,” said M’Murrough cheerfully. “ He’s only kilt wid 
the loss of blood. Mr. Power’s bullet hit him in the thigh, an’ 
he’s bled a thrifle; but hell be followin’ the hounds this day 
fortnight, plase God!” 

“ He niver fainted till all was over,” said Nogher, proudly. 

“The ould shtock for iver!” said the others. But Brady was 
staring at the blood-stained bandage on the insensible man’s 
thigh. 

<M’ Murrough,” said he. His eyes had narrowed into mere 
slits. “If ye wor to move that bandage, now——” 

“Why, his honour ’ud die! What’s the man thinkin’ of, at all, 
at all?” 

“Well?” said Brady. 

M’Murrough looked at him questioningly for a moment until he 
read the meaning on the venomous face. 

“Sit down the gate, boys,” said M’Murrough. ‘“ Aisy—ai-sy— 
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that’s it.” He walked up to Brady and took him by the 
throat. 

“ What are ye afther doin’ to the man, Matt?” asked Lynch. 

“T am arguin’ wid him.” 

“ Ye'll kill him, I tell ye.” 

“Ts it me kill him? I wudn’t hurt a hair of his head.” 
(Brady's eyes and tongue seemed to be trying which could come 
out farthest.) 

“ He’s not worth hangin’ for, Matt,” said Nogher. ‘Shure the 
crature knows no betther. Let him loose, an’ he'll go away an’ 
never come back anny more—will ye, Brady?” The gentleman 
addressed was long past the use of speech, but the company 
appeared satisfied with his unexpressed intentions. 

“Well, I'll have to give him a dacent send off, annyways,” said 
M’Murrough thoughtfully. He looked about him. 

“There’s a nice dhrain behind thim bushes, Matt,” suggested 
Nogher. M’Murrough nodded, and conducted Brady in the 
direction indicated. A mighty splash was heard; the Barnacloch 
man returned, knocking some pearly drops off his garments, and 
the procession moved off again. 

“Turn off here, boys,” said M’Murrough, as they reached a 
cross-road. 

“What for, Matt?” inquired Lynch. “It’s betther to take 
him sthraight up the hill; this is another mile round.” 

“Tis not. We can call in at Spillane’s, an’ have his Honour 
looked to dacent, an’ borry Spillane’s car to bring him home upon. 
Besides, yees are forgettin’ the oath yees tuk this mornin’. If his 
Honour goes up the hill this day, an’ we don’t shoot him, we’re all 
forsworn min. Think shame to yourselves,” he added, with a 
lofty air of conscious probity that left his companions no power 
of reply. They obeyed the direction in humiliated silence, and 
that tacit assent of the quorum of members to the motion of 
their temporary president was the very last corporate act of the 
Barnacloch Branch. 

Pamir FirzRemmunp. 
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Comedies of a Campaign. 


“A GERMAN campaign is not like a Flanders one—one Battle, tran- 
quillity for the rest of the Campaign, with great plenty of all sorts of 
wine, etc., and good and early winter quarters.” 


So wrote, in the month of January 1761, the Marquis of Granby, 
commander of the British contingent serving under Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick in Western Germany, to his Grace 
the Duke of Newcastle, First Lord of the Treasury in England. 
No; campaigning during the Seven Years’ War against an enemy 
always superior in numbers, equal in bravery if not in strategy, 
and yet seldom capable of being brought to fight a pitched battle, 
had been no holiday matter, were even this the whole statement 
of the case. But there was more: what credit—let alone glory 
—was to be won by British troops who fought under a German 
general for the protection, as it appeared to their contemporaries 
(except one), of a British king’s German dominions, and under the 
auspices of a British minister who persisted in estimating forces 
on paper as forces in the field, and was disappointed when the 
paper soldiers did not instantly overwhelm the French? For no 
one but Chatham clearly understood that America was being won 
in Germany.* 

Perhaps even worse than all these to the British soldiers and 
their general was the want of food. A war secretary wrote to 
the commander of the expedition of 1758 against St. Malo to 
express surprise that he should have started without any com- 
missary of stores. With the army in Germany things were 
worse. While there was a monthly expenditure on provisions 
exceeding a quarter of a million pounds, and while the commis- 
saries, a8 Macaulay wrote, returned to buy boroughs, rear palaces, 
and rival the magnificence of the old aristocracy, this was the 


*“© Germany! how much to thee we owe, 
As heaven-born Pitt can testify below.”— Byron. 
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situation of the troops as disclosed by Lord Mansfield’s committee 
of inquiry: when regular supplies failed (which was usually the 
case) the troops foraged the country, giving receipts to the farmers 
for more produce than was supplied to them. These receipts 
were next bought up by the contractors, who beat down the 
farmers toa price greatly below that shown by the paper vouchers. 
Finally, the contractors presented the vouchers to the Commis- 
sariat and received payment in full: with what result to the 
troops? That natives of the country concealed their stores; 
that scarcity followed; and that supplies had to be brought from 
a great distance at a corresponding expense. Meanwhile, the 
British officer, who was supposed to be Director-in-Chief of the 
Commissariat, was too busy commanding a battalion of the Guards 
and serving on Ferdinand’s staff, to attend to the duties with 
which he had been especially entrusted, in order that his chief, 
Lord Granby, might be relieved of their weight. 

However hardly these things may have borne upon the soldiers 
and their officers (not to mention the taxpayer at home), we, 
their posterity, may be allowed a smile when we find Mr. Com- 
missary Peter Taylor solemnly writing to Lord Granby: “The 
British troops under your command are so divided that I cannot 
find them.” 

In truth, dreary reading as the accounts of these campaigns of 
the Seven Years’ War may be for all save the student of military 
history, certain aspects and incidents of them may be perused by 
nous autres with a twinkle in the eye. 

Lord Pembroke, in a letter to Lord Charlemont, wrote that he 
believed all the oddities of the three kingdoms and of Germany 
were met in Prince Ferdinand’s army. It is a pity that he did 
not proceed to particularise; and it may be opined that Lord 
Pembroke’s contemporaries found many people and things “ odd” 
which would scarcely appear so to us in the nineteenth (or 
twentieth?) century. Thus, that Captain Faucitt (afterwards 
General Sir William Fawcett, K.B.) should have had the power to 
give King George II. an account of the battle of Minden in fluent 
German probably constituted him an “ oddity ” in the eyes of the 
British public of his day ; while to them it would seem in no way 
odd that a messenger of victory should travel in a post-chaise, or 
that a victorious aide-de-camp should have to postpone his return 
to the army in order that he might get healed of the wounds 
received, not in battle, but from the overturning of his conveyance. 

Then, again, there was Fawcett’s chief, Granby, who, though 
bald at twenty-four, not only never wore a wig, but was even wont 
to ride hatless in battle. This latter circumstance (alluded to by 
VOL. OXIX. 2P 
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Carlyle in his sketch of the battle of Warburg and presented 
before the eyes of posterity by the portraits of “the excellent 
Reynolds”) inspired many muses and provoked the ever-ready 
sneer of Horace Walpole, who could never forgive the successful 
rival of his friend and cousin, General Conway: “the Gazette 
swears this no-success* was chiefly owing to General Mostyn, 
and the Chronicle protests that it was achieved by Mylord 
Granby’s losing his hat, which he never wears; and then his lord- 
ship sends over for 300,000 pints of porter to drink his own 
health!” (The latter statement Granby’s biographer has been 
unable to verify, though we hear later of a consignment of choice 
champagne from Paris arriving in his camp). 

The poets were humorously complimentary on the same subject. 
On the Marquis’s appointment to serve in Germany this was 
their strain :— 

“To check haughty France 
See the Britons advance, 
And Granby embark in the quarrel. 
Bald, like Cesar’s, his pate— 
May the same be his fate, 
To hide that defect with the laurel.” 





After Warburg the theme is further elaborated :— 






“Caxsar was prematurely bare, 
Just as is honoured Rutland’s heir— 
Nor will the likeness finish there. 

But Julius at his baldness grieved, 
If history may be believed, 

And to conceal his want of hair 
Contrived the laurel wreath to wear; 
While Granby, greater here than Cesar, 
Whether in town or on the Weser, 
Without disguise his forehead shows 
Without concern to friend or foes. 
‘Hold!’ cries Ironicus, ‘I doubt 
You cannot fairly make it out, 

For Granby, too, his bareness pains, 
And therefore in Westphalia’s plains 
He vindicates the British quarrel 


And wreaths about his brows the laurel.’” 








The best thing, perhaps, about the latter effusion is the 
delicious rhyme between Cesar and Weser. Some Latin lines, 
deprecatory of the ascription of baldness as an heroic attribute, 


* Walpole, when he wrote, had heard that the victory had been followed 
by the loss of the important fortress of Cussel. 
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appeared some years later from the pen of a Westminster 
scholar.* 

A real oddity certainly was General Jack Mostyn, or “ Noll 
Bluff” as he loved to be called. He it was who, in an age when 
men were little troubled by scruples about the good of the public 
service, declined the command of an expedition to Quebec on 
the ground that he was but a simple cavalry officer, and who, 
when left for a short time in command of the British troops in 
Germany, described himself as “ Lieutenant-Général des Troupes 
Britanniques, Commander-in-Chief and Ministre Plénipotentiaire 
de Sa Majesté, prodigiously honoured, damnably harassed, and 
very ill-paid.” From him the First Lord of the Treasury received, 
together with an official letter, a private note, in which he tells 
Newcastle, with charming naiveté :— 


“T like my Quarters very well in y* main, and I take all y* pains I can 
that they may not dislike me; but however impartial and general one 
may be in one’s disposition, there is always some one body that wins 
one’s heart, and takes up more of one’s attention than the Rest. This is 
exactly my case with regard to Mme. Ammeling, the Lady who keeps the 
Post Office here, and with great dignity presides over that buziness. 
She,” he continues, “is not of y* first Noblesse, but she is y* best creature 
in y® world. She toasts y* King, and toasts (for she has done me y* 
honour to dine with me) your Grace, and says on your subject with a 
warmth as if it came from her heart, ‘ Das ist ein Prave Kerle!’” 


Newcastle must have been amused when, some time afterwards, 
he heard how his correspondent had caught cold the preceding 
Sunday “by going to church at Lord Granby’s!” He recovered 
in time to distinguish himself at Warburg. 

Mostyn had to suffer from the friendship of George II., who, in 
spite of his own maxim about “never losing a very good officer of 
foot by making him a very bad officer of cavalry,” obliged his 
general to exchange his regiment of Blues for the colonelcy of 
Cope’s dragoons, an exchange which cost the gallant recipient of 
the honour a cool £500 a year. Mostyn described himself as “a 
reluctant bridegroom forced to marry Johnny Cope’s widow.” It 
was not long since this new regiment of his had distinguished 
itself by running away from the Pretender’s Highlanders. 
Happily, however, after the peace, Mostyn received at the hands 
of the new king a regiment he had long coveted, the 1st Dragoon 


***Quod Granbaeus habet calvum caput, aemulus ergo 
Stulte vult crines vellere quisque suos. 
Virtutes rares Granbaei imitari et aequum est; 
Sed calvi capitis dic mihi quis sit honor?” 
— Quoted from Newcastle Papers in Mr. W. E. Manners’s ‘ Life of Granby.’ 
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Guards, or Bland’s, as they were then denominated, from the name 
of their late colonel; and afterwards lived long enough to accept 
the honourable post of governor of Minorca. 

Before leaving this typical British officer we must record a 
story which Horace Walpole told Sir Horace Mann of him. A 
certain Lord Pomfret was fond of provoking, if not of fighting, 
duels. Early one morning he came to Mostyn’s lodgings, 
entered his room, drew the curtains of his bed, and asked him 
to accompany him to Hyde Park and give satisfaction for an 
insult offered at Court. Mostyn declared he had never seen the 
man. “Oh, then, it is all very well,” began Pomfret, but was cut 
short by Mostyn with, “ No, by G—4d, it is not; you have disturbed 
me when I had been in bed not three hours, and now you shall 
give me satisfaction.” This, however, it appears, the earl declined 
to do. 

Fox’s friend, Lord Carlisle, related to George Selwyn how the 
same whimsical soldier once said that until he visited Ireland 
he never knew what the English beggars did with their old 
clothes. 

To return to our campaigners. The battle of Minden, which 
might have been a second Blenheim, was, in fact, not much more 
than a glorious muddle. With the great dispute about the 
conduct of Lord George Sackville in not bringing into action the 
British cavalry we must leave historians to deal ; here we will only 
submit that enough weight would not appear to have been given 
to the fact that Prince Ferdinand’s German aide-de-camp gave 
his orders in French to British soldiers. One result of this was 
that the British infantry, who were ordered to march “at beat of 
drum,” interpreted the order as a command to march immediately 
with drums beating, which they did; and six regiments of 
infantry, by a single attack, put to flight forty battalions and 
sixty squadrons of French troops! 

As a pendant to this heroical comedy, it is to be noted that from 
an English version of Ferdinand’s “ Relation de la bataille de 
Minden,” his account of a temporary check of the English 
infantry by the French cavalry and artillery is entirely omitted. 
In presenting to their public the results of military operations, 
however, the French were always our masters; and in reporting 
their defeat at Warburg they excelled themselves by representing 
that their own loss was not known, but that that of the Allies 
was much larger. In the previous war (that of the Austrian 
Succession) it seems that they affected a lofty indifference about 
casualties ; for when Lord Robert Manners Sutton (brother of the 
bald-pated marquis), made prisoner at the indecisive battle of 
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Lauffeld, supping with his captor, Marshal Saxe, remarked that 
the French loss in the battle must have been heavy, the marshal 
airily replied, “ Not above eleven thousand.” 

Both armies vied with each other in politeness during these 
wars. At Lauffeld the veteran Sir John Ligonier (afterwards 
commander-in-chief), when called upon to surrender by a French 
carabinier, offered him his ring and purse, but received for reply 
that all he wanted was his sword. King Louis XV. promoted the 
carabinier, and made much of his prisoner, who was of French 
extraction. 

One day when Prince Ferdinand was reconnoitring near the 
river Ohm, in company with Granby and his staff, they were 
surprised by a detachment of French horse, and obliged to 
remount as best they could and scamper off. Ferdinand’s spy- 
glass was captured, but was politely sent back the same evening 
with the compliments of Marshal the Duc de Broglie. Not long 
afterwards, when a similar accident occurred to the French 
general, the attention was returned on the eve of his defeat at 
Vellingshausen. A Hessian officer thereupon improved the 
occasion by an epigram :— 


“Le Maréchal de Broglie, dit la Gazette, 
Ce fameux Héros, favori des Cieux, 
Le dixiéme perdit ses lunettes 
Et le seixiéme (sic) ses yeux.” 


The two generals’ outposts were often so close that they could 
hear each other speak. 

Perhaps the palm of politeness should be awarded to Prince 
Ferdinand for his treatment of the French officers captured at 
the battle of Wilhelmsthal. A grand dinner was followed by 
dessert, and just as the company was rising, attention was called 
to some covered dishes which had been placed on the table, 
“Gentlemen,” said the prince, “there is still something left for 
you.” The dishes contained presents of jewellery and other 
valuables, which the French officers were begged to accept as 
compensation for the looting of their baggage. 

This battle of Wilhelmsthal, wherein the French troops were 
driven into a trap, of which one end was that place and the 
other the fortress of Cassel, whither they retreated in all haste, 
was represented to the Parisians as an attempt by the Allies to 
take that town, which failed because the French got there first! 

The British cavalry under Granby and Mostyn did excellent 
service throughout these campaigns. Prominent in their ranks 
were Elliot’s Light Horse. Immediately this regiment arrived 
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on the scene they were called upon for immediate service, which 
they performed brilliantly, both on this and subsequent occasions ; 
but at first, so tried were they by their long forced march from 
the coast, that both horses and men were too blown to charge! 

The vexatious practice of docking the horses’ tails, which was 
introduced by Cadogan, Marlborough’s quarter-master-general, 
still lingered during the period of the Seven Years’ War. The 
colonel of Elliot’s (Lord Pembroke) declared that the English 
cavalry much excelled the Hanoverian, “ when no flies made them 
mad, which the Cadogan tail can’t defend them against.” Long- 
tailed mounts were ordered after the peace of 1763; but so deep 
an impression had been made by the Cadogan tail on the inhabi- 
tants of the districts in which Ferdinand’s campaigns were fought, 
that to this day, it is said, the word “ stumpschwantz” (bob-tail) 
is shouted after the unpopular British traveller in those regions. 

A certain element of mockery sometimes mingled with the 
mutual politenesses of these campaigns, When a feu de joie was 
fired in the allied camp at Kroffsdorf to celebrate the news of the 
capture of Quebec, the French army, not to be outdone, kept up a 
constant beating of drums and firing of small arms. Some 
Wurtemburg grenadiers in the French service, who were preparing 
a similar celebration in honour of some real or imaginary success, 
had their sport “very uncivilly spoilt” by the hereditary Prince 
of Brunswick, who surprised and captured them all, powdered as 
they were. 

The “Ceremony and Feast” of conferring the Garter upon 
Prince Ferdinand, in recognition of the victory of Minden, was 
performed by Lord Granby and his assistants in a tent upon a 
hill at Kroffsdorf within full sight of the enemy’s army. 

Among the most humorous incidents of the war was a sortie 
from Gottingen, then blockaded by the Allies, under Monsieur de 
Belsunce, who took with him three hundred cavalry, a third of 
whom carried a grenadier mounted on their horses behind them. 
More of the gruesome entered into the exploit of Count von Bilow 
on the part of the Allies. Having entered the town of Marburg, 
this officer captured both stores and prisoners. Among the latter 
were sixty clerks employed in the local bakehouses. When 
the French governor of the castle which overlooked Marburg 
threatened to fire on the place, Von Biilow replied by declaring he 
would hang up one commis for each shot fired. The governor 
refrained. 

Long before the peace both armies were heartily sick of their 
dreary campaigns. To such an extent was this feeling carried 
that the Prince de Soubise sent a letter to Lord Granby expressing 
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a hope that he would soon embrace him. On the strength of this 
the British officer, who was far from well, took to his bed; but 
he was obliged to rise from it in hot haste and fight a fierce 
engagement—the battle of Briicker-Mihl. After this Soubise’s 
messages were naturally looked upon with some suspicion, and 
his deprecation of any alarm at the firing of a feu de joie to 
celebrate the taking of Almeida by his compatriots was followed 
by the issue of a warning order to the allied troops. The day 
after Briicker-Mihl, however, Granby was visiting his outposts 
along the Ohm, when he heard a voice calling to him from across 
the river, “ Milord, nous avons perdu bien des braves gens, de part 
et d' autre, tout inutilement hier!” 

It was Marshal d’Estrées who spoke. Granby himself summarised 
the situation to Newcastle, thus: “ We are in daily expectation of 
a cessation of arms, and in hourly of coming to blows with the 
enemy.” Briicker-Mihl was fought on September 21, 1761; news 
of the signature of the preliminaries of peace did not reach the 
French camp till November 7th. In England the negotiator was 
the Dac de Nivernois, famed for his small hat, which drove out of 
fashion the large Khevenhiiller. During his residence here he 
was swindled out of more than £35, that price being charged 
him for a night’s lodging by a Canterbury innkeeper. It was 
said that at Bath his hat, adorned with a most splendid diamond 
button, attracted more attention than did his Excellency’s person, 
which was small and thin. Charles Townshend affirmed that 
“the French had sent the preliminaries of a man to sign the 
preliminaries of peace.” 


G. Le Grys Noraate. 
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Che Keys of Duma. 


Tue November dusk had closed round the wooded promontory 
that hung out its little inn like a lantern over the sea, ruddy 
firelight glowing from the deep-set windows and open door. One 
could almost drop a stone from the porch into the waves below, 
so steep was the narrow path that led down to the beach, where 
now the water rippled on the shingle in faint tinkling rushes. 
Behind the inn rose tree-crowned heights, dark against the violet- 
blue of the sky. Some few hundred yards away were cottages 
and an old mansion; but their lights were not visible through 
the woodland gloom. To-night a thin haze floated in the air 
and over the face of the waters, so that the sea was a level of 
glimmering grey and the stars were dim. In the south-west a 
crescent moon hung low, of the colour of a live ember. The 
night was windless and very still—so still that the murmur of 
the wavelets on the beach was scarcely audible in the porch of the 
inn; and the voices of those within seemed to ring too loudly for 
the whispering ghostliness of the world without. 

There were five persons sitting in the common living-room of 
the little hostelry; the landlord and his wife, a tall, fair, silent 
woman; the landlord’s brother; and their grandfather, an old 
seaman who sat in the chimney corner. Leaning forward, his 
hands clasped on his stick, he listened attentively to a young boy, 
evidently of higher rank, who was reading aloud out of a thick 
volume poised on his knees. Here was one of those quaint friend- 
ships that sometimes spring up between young and old of 
different station in remote country districts. The sailor spun end- 
less yarns in the lad’s wide-open ears, and he in return brought 
marvellous lore out of his father’s library. The hour before the 
home dinner usually saw the boy either in the inn porch or by its 
fireside, with some ancient story or weird legend to which the old 
man hearkened with evident pleasure and unquestioning belief. 

This evening the audience listened to Rabbinical tradition. 

“*And the Angel Duma,’” continued the clear child-tones, 
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“who was once a god in Egypt and is now the supreme gaoler 
of Hell, has three keys, with which he opens the three doors on 
each Sabbath and at the new moon; for at these times the damned 
have respite from their torments and are free for a little space.’” 

“ Ay—ay, Master John,” said the old manas the boy paused, 
“yon’s a rare book. That’s summat to think on. Ay,”—more 
slowly—* that’s summat to think on.” 

‘*‘ Well,” observed the landlord, “‘o’ course them stories is in- 
teresting enow, an’ Master John’s a rare hond at rolling ’em out; 
but tha knows they’re nobbut fairy-tales.” 

His grandfather struck his stick sharply on the floor. 

“ Fairy-tales !—tha’s never been further nor Blackpool! What 
dost tha know o’ th’ stravge things i’ th’ world an’ out on’t? I 
wur 1’ th’ Volage i’ ’3 an’ at Acre i’ ’40; I ha’ sailed th’ seas 
round, an’ I ha’ seen enow o’ what tha calls fairy-tales fur to mak’ 
thy hair stond on end fur loife! Ay, Ihave! Dost tha think th’ 
damned ne’er coom back? When I doubled Agulhas i’ 49, we 
did it wi’ decks awash an’ masts gone; an’ we passed a big ship 
wi’ a smother o’ canvas, going easy as a duck, an’ her captain 
pacing th’ poop deck. Ay, I mind him well, a tall man, wi’ his 
beard blowing o’er his shoulder; Vanderdecken he wur, an’ yon 
ship wur th’ Dutchman sure enow. After sighting her, we had 
fire break out aboard, an’ when we'd got it under, our captain 
died ; an’——” 

He stopped, for at that moment a stranger entered, pausing an 
instant in the doorway; a tall, powerful man, with that lithe 
swing which marks the sailor. Apparently he was about fifty 
years of age, grizzled of hair and beard, his features aquiline, his 
eyes black and piercing, his bearing imperious. He wore a long 
dark cloak, a short coat with a belt round the waist, knee breeches, 
stockings and buckled shoes, and a fur cap which he removed and 
placed on the table. 

The landlord set a chair for the new-comer, and the woman rose 
and asked him what he desired. 

“T come for a brief rest upon quiet earth, mistress. I am weary 
of the toss and sound of the sea. But I will take whatever the 
house provides.” | 

Weary of the sea! Yet truly his voice was of the sea, deep, 
strong, rhythmic, melodious; with that magnetic quality which 
either attracts or repels; to it none could remain indifferent. 

“ Well, sir,” said the landlord, “1’ve some rare owd brandy. I 
dunnot bring it out often, fur most folks conna tell owt from nowt. 
But if so be as yo’ like to try it?” 

“Ta” 
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The brandy was brought, in a stone jar dusky with cobwebs, 
which the landlord wiped off with pride as denoting the value of 
the liquor; and his wife took out of a cupboard in the wall a tall 
glass of curious shape and colour. 

“Surely this came from Holland!” remarked the stranger, 
turning the glass round. 

“Maybe, sir,” she replied, “for it has been i’ my family many 
a year, an’ I’ve heard it came fro’ foreign parts.” 

And lighting another candle in honour of the guest, she re- 
sumed her seat by the fire. 

The atmosphere of the inn sensibly changed with the stranger’s 
advent ; it became charged with electricity as it were. This man 
dominated it. The boy had forgotten his book; he and the 
old seaman both sat fixedly regarding the Unknown—the boy’s 
gaze eager, admiring ; the old man’s reflective, puzzled--as though 
he were recalling the long, long procession of faces that had 
passed through his life. Was this among them? 

“The land has peace for her dowry,” said the guest, leaning 
back in his chair. “Are not earth and air friendly elements to 
man ?—fire and water treacherous? Is not a man’s sleep sweeter 
on the earth’s brown breast than on the restless bosom of the 
deep? And is it not better to lie at last under the grasses than 
to be one of the many whom 


‘the sounding seas 
Wash far away.... 


Where they perhaps under the whelming tide, 
Visit the bottom of the monstrous world!’?” 


The wonderful voice ceased, and the listeners drew a long 
sighing breath as men freed from a spell, murmuring slowly “ Ay, 
ay;” and because their blood was Norse, the words swept into 
their minds a vision of the dead men swinging for ever to and fro 
“under the whelming tide,’ among the wrecks, the waving 
weeds, the uncouth grotesque forms in the green twilight of the 
ocean depths. But the woman, sitting with her hands loosely 
clasped in her lap, thought neither of land nor sea, of death nor 
life, only of the man who spoke; for it seemed to her that 
hitherto she had not dreamed such a one existed in these latter 
days. The aged seaman still kept his puzzled gaze; the boy’s 
eyes brightened. He knew those mighty lines, and to hear them 
so spoken in those marvellous tones fanned the flame of his spirit, 
for the lad had the soul of a poet. 

The stranger noted the glance and his stern features softened ; 
he could not be said to smile. 
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“So,” said he, “ you know your English poet? That is well.” 
The boy flushed with pleasure. 

“My father has lots of books,” he responded eagerly. “I read 
them all.” 

“Ah, I see. Your nation is fortunate in its literature. I have 
several English books in my cabin.” 

“ Are you not English, sir?” inquired the woman. 

“No, [and my ship alike belong to the Batavian Republic.” 

At these words, a flash of scared recognition shone in the old 
seaman’s eyes and he fell to muttering a prayer. The boy was 
perplexed; he would have understood had the stranger said he 
was Dutch, but where was the Batavian Republic? Was it some 
country very far away? Or—and the boy’s eyes grew bigger— 
was it another name for Valhalla or Avalon? 

Then the guest spoke of many things, the simple-seeming 
familiar miracles of life, the swing of the long centuries under 
the stars; and his listeners—unlettered, uncultured—seemed, 
with the witchery of that voice, to hear, to see those centuries, 
those mighty waves of life breaking in turmoil of war, pestilence, 
and famine upon the shores of the undiscovered country. And 
presently, as the rich cadences of the voice rose and fell, swaying 
the hearers as the wind blows the spray, they too waxed eloquent, 
casting off their habitual dulness and grossness of mind; and 
talked of curious happenings, beliefs, stories that had come down 
to them like broken shells left by those vanished waves—empty, 
dimmed in colour; yet real, bearing witness of life that had been. 
Only the old seaman sat silent, motionless, with a look on his face 
as of one who sees a vision. 

At length the stranger rose. 

“T must be gone,” he said. “The coins I carry are foreign, 
but this will pay for my entertainment.” 

He drew a string of pearls from the breast of his coat 
and dropped the white jewels on the table, where they lay 
glistening among the pewter pots, the tobacco pouches, and 
rough blue plates. Then, with a courteous gesture of fare- 
well to the pale woman sitting by the hearth, the Unknown 
passed out. 

With his departure the spell seemed to break, the glamour of 
the last hour to vanish. Not wholly however, for the eyes of the 
woman and the old seaman turned to that open door as in a 
dream, and the boy, as though drawn by a magnet, softly stole 
out into the dusk. 

The landlord took up the pearls. 


“Are they good, granfeyther ?” he asked, holding them out to 
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the old man, who by reason of having been round the world, was 
regarded as an authority on such matters. 

“ Ay—ay,” looking at, but not touching the shining coil, “ dost 
tha think he carries gimcracks? Yon string’ll be worth a couple 
o’ hundred pound—bappen a trifle more.” 

The evil glitter of greed flashed into the eyes of both men; into 
the woman’s face came a wistful expression ; she would not have 
wished to sell, she would have worn the pretty things. 

“Give ’em to th’ parson fur th’ church, or they'll bring thee 
ill-luck,” the old man went on. “Nowt that’s been aboard th’ 
Dutchman can bring owt but ill-luck.” 

“ Nay, granfeyther,” softly interposed the woman, “ th’ gentle- 
man meant kindly.” 

“Them owd yarns have moithered thee, granfeyther,” said the 
younger man with a laugh. “Tha thinks him th’ Flying Dutch- 
man as was cursed? Nowto’ th’ soart. He's a rich foreign chap 
that’s going about to please hissen. An’ folks dunnot believe them 
owd tales nowadays.” 

“That dunnot alter th’ truth on ’em,” responded the old sea- 
man. “As I wur saying th’ minute afore he coom in, I saw 
Vanderdecken i’ ’49, an’”—solemnly—“ I’ve seen him now. Lord 
ha’ mercy on us!—I’ve seen him now!” 

The landlord was not listening. He sat turning the stripg of 
pearls over and over in his hand. 

“Two hundred pound isna bad,” he said. “Tl give up this 
here place an’ take a beerhouse i’ Liverpool.” 

“Dunnot do that, Joe,” cried his wife, “ I couldna breathe i’ th’ 
smother o’ town.” 

“Thee might go halves, Joe,” suggested his brother, his eyes 
fixed op the pearls. 

“Fa why? I reckon I’m th’ landlord here, an’ this wur pay- 
ment fur th’ landlord.” 

“Fur a glass o brandy an’ water as wurna worth more’n a 
shilling!” retorted the fisherman angrily. ‘“ Nobbut fifty pound 
"ud buy me a share i’ a better boat. It ud be a new fit-out 
fur me.” 

“ Thee con fit out thysen,” replied Joe, still turning the jewels 
about in his fingers. 

“ Ay, theer’s th’ curse a-working already,” muttered his grand- 
father, getting up. ‘Hankering after muck an’ grime o’ town, 
an’ quarrelling!” And he hobbled out into the night. 

Meanwhile the giver of the pearls had descended to the narrow 
beach, where he stood gazing over the sea, the water lapping at 
his feet, and the boy standing beside him. The new moon was 
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sinking fast; a few minutes more and it would pass to the 
underworld. A gentle air blew from westward, stirring the haze 
into folds and wreathing coils, but not enough to blow it away; 
and between shore and sea-line loomed a large ship, of a fashion 
never seen now save in old prints. She lay on the misty water 
like the pallid shadow of a monstrous albatross, her press of 
canvas forming the uplifted wings. Beyond her, the sickle moon 
shone like that reddened sickle of the Reaper-Angel gathering 
the vine of the earth,—a glow that was the sole point of colour in 
the grey night. There came to the ear the soft splash of oars, 
and the stranger turned his eyes from the vessel, looking down at 
the small figure beside him ; whereupon the boy took courage and 
spoke. 

“ Are you Ogier the Dane?” he asked. 

“ No, I am not.” 

“ Perhaps,” hesitatingly, “ you are the Wandering Jew?” 

“No. Iam one of the world’s wanderers, but not that one.” 

“One of the world’s wanderers!” The thought flashed into the 
boy’s mind that there were only two—the wanderer on land, the 
Jew; the wanderer on the sea, the Dutchman. 

“Oh, then you are Captain Vanderdecken!” with a thrill in 
the childish voice. “Is that your ship?” 

“ Yes.” 

A boat grated on the shingle, square of shape, rowed by four 
men muffled in dark clothes. 

“Will you come again ?” 

“T think not.” 

“Not ever?” 


“T cannot tell. I leave you nothing but the memory of me, 
for my gifts bring as little peace as I myself possess.” 

The stranger paused, and glanced up at the lights of the inn, 
whence the sound of angry voices floated down in the stillness. 
He looked again at the boy’s wistful face. 

“Restraint,” he said, “is the string of the pearls. Farewell.” 

He stepped into the boat and the silent muffled figures pushed 
off, boat and crew swiftly receding into the mist, the splash of the 
oars becoming fainter, fainter—the boy gazing after the vanishing 
craft with all his soul in his eyes. 

“ Ay, yon’s th’ Dutchman!” said the old seaman in his ear, and 
the child started; so absorbed had he been in watching the 
disappearing boat that he had not noticed the old man’s 
approach. 

“ Yon’s th’ ship I saw off th’ Agulhas Bank i’ 49. Mark her 
now, theer’s none like her sailing th’ seas.” 
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“Then he was Vanderdecken!” drawing a long breath. “I 
thought so.” 

“Ay, to be sure! Who else? Vanderdecken he wur. Dost 
tha mind what wur i’ th’ owd book tha wur reading, Master 
John? ‘Th’ damned ha’ respite at th’ new moon.’ An’ theer’s th’ 
new moon, an’ theer’s th’ ship the same as I last saw off th’ 
Agulhas fifty year agone; an’ her commander th’ same—fifty 
year agone!” 

There was a change in the shape of the vast shadow. 

“See theer!” the old man went on. “She's shifted her helm, 
an’——._ Ay, she’s heading fur th’ open sea.” 

“T am glad I’ve seen him!” 

“Dunnot say that, Master John. "Tis bad luck.” 

The sound of the angry voices in the inn grew louder. 

“Granfeyther!” cried the woman from the door, “come an’ 
quiet ’em !” 

“ Ay—ay.” The old man turned and hobbled up the path, 
muttering, “I know’d theer’d be trouble wi’ them pearls. His 
pearls !—Vanderdecken’s pearls! Th’ Lord ha’ mercy upon us!” 

Suddenly the landlord and his brother appeared in the doorway, 
dark against the firelight, fighting for the jewels. The white 
string, held aloft, gleamed for an instant in the landlord’s hand; 
then, snatched at by the other, broke and fell like a shower of 
frozen snow; and the two men, stumbling on the threshold, 
slipped and rolled down the path, knocking down the old seaman 
in their fall. 

The crash of the three at his feet startled the boy out of his 
entranced gazing after the fast-vanishing ship. 

“ What is it?” he cried. “Oh, you have killed him!” kneeling 
and trying to raise the old man’s head. 

“T didna know he wur theer!” said the landlord in a scared 
tone. 

“Nor I neither,” echoed his brother in the same tone; the fall 
had driven the strife devil out of both. 

The woman ran down the path, breathless and frightened. 

“Oh, Master John—Master John!” she gasped, appealing 
instinctively to the lad whose forbears had led hers to battle long 
ago, and the boy responded as instinctively. 

“T will fetch my father,” he said. “And the doctor too. He 
is dining at our house to-night, he’ll be there now,” and the child 
sped away into the gloom. 

While his vainly-repentant grandsons slowly carried the old 
man up to the inn, the woman, following them, turned and looked 
seaward. There, due south, was the faint vaporous blur of the 
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ship, which, even as she looked, melted into the haze; the Dutch- 
man was gone. Neither birth nor training had been such as to 
give the landlord’s wife clearness of thought; ideas floated con- 
fusedly through her mind. But the imaginative northern spirit 
was stirring in her, and she paused on the threshold with a vague 
questioning wonder. Which was the greater reality? Yonder 
misty night of grey and silver and dim blue gloom, the dull red 
crescent moon that even now sank below the sea, the strange ship 
and her strange captain? Were these the reality ?—and was the 
inn, with her husband and his brother, and the motionless form of 
the old man, all a dream? Was everything a dream? Something 
glistened at her feet. She glanced down and saw the trampled 
pearls scattered on the stone like May petals, not one unbroken ; 
and the torn thread of yellow silk lying in a tangled knot among 
them. Kneeling, she swept the ruined gems with her hand into a 
blue delft saucer. 

“They’re noan good now, lass,” said her husband hoarsely, “let 
th’ cursed things be.” 

But the woman put the saucer away among her few poor 
treasures. 

The summoned aid came quickly, yet too late. But was it ill- 
luck that had so swiftly ended the old seaman’s long voyage? 
Surely he had touched the port called Fair Havens. And all that 
remained of the stranger’s visit was an empty chair, a broken 
thread of yellow silk, a few lustrous white fragments as of soft 
shells beaten by the sea. 


C. L. Antrosts. 
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Eugenie de Guerin. 


EvGEnIz DE GuERIN was descended from an old and distinguished 
family. De Guérins had fought in the Crusades; a de Guérin of 
the 9th century was Count of Auvergne, and they ranked among 
their members a cardinal, and, as Eugénie tells with pardonable 
pride, that Bishop of Senlis, whose name is honourably remem- 
bered in connection with the battle of Bovines, and they were 
besides allied by marriage with some of the best families of 
noble France. But if sometimes prosperous and always dis- 
tinguished, in later years they had too often but little of which 
to boast, but that they were lords of themselves—‘“a heritage 
of woe.” “ Poverty and misfortune are hereditary in my family, 
and the majority of my relations have died in trouble,” wrote 
Maurice de Guérin in 1838; and although this statement may 
owe something to the exaggeration of a morbid soul, Eugénie’s 
father was certainly richer in ancestors than in the more tangible 
goods of this world. 

Her home—her only home, and one from which she seldom 
strayed—was the chateau of le Cayla, among the grey flats of 
Languedoc. “ Why,” she asks wistfully, “have castles always 
been feared?” “Un de ces petits disait 4 sa grand’mére, qui 
parlait de venir ici: ‘Minino ne vas pas a ce castel, il y a une 
prison noire.” She describes the surrounding country as a great 
empty desert: her life as one of “ profond et complet isolement.’ 
But there are country sounds to break the solitude; some which 
have long since ceased seem still to come to us as we read— 
harvestmen singing at their work, the measured rhythm of the 
flail, little peasant children playing as near the old house as they 
may. There are woods, too, and distant blue hills, and great 
stretches of corn land for which the district is still renowned, seas 
of gold she somewhere calls them; and there are stretches of 
green pasture land with their shepherds, their sheep, their soft 
yellow-coated cattle with mild eyes. A road, too, seems to run 
near the castle, for in the web of her journal she delights to 
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weave many of the passing sights—a wedding, a funeral, a country- 
man with his cart, whistling as he goes. 

In front of the house is a terrace with steps leading down to 
the garden and to the green valley through which a rivulet is 
flowing. The sound of that rivulet is always in our ears as we 
read the journal; the air is ful] of the scent of lilacs, of acacia 
flowers, of birds’ voices. On the terrace doves are cooing; in the 
summer nightingales are heard from the near wood, swallows are 
everywhere, grasshoppers are singing; and even in winter there 
are the rooks. All are loved by. Eugénie: the arrival of the 
wagtails, of the swallows, is an event to the recluse in the old 
house. 

That house is monastic in its aspect, and although M. de Guérin 
makes improvements after his fancy, takes away the blanc pigeonnier, 
symbol of seignewrie, and builds great salons with modern windows, 
there seems to be very little furniture to put in them and very 
few guests to occupy them. “Our rooms are all white,” she 
says: there are no mirrors, there is nothing luxurious, The 
dining-room has a sideboard and chairs, and a great table, and 
two windows which look out to the wood on the north, the 
beechwood where quaint Pierril seeks for truffles with his “ petit 
cochon.” In the salon there is a sofa, a round table, some straw- 
bottomed chairs, an old armchair with a tapestry cover, and from 
this room two glass doors open on to the terrace where the lilies 
grow. It is all white, ascetic in its plainness, a fit environment 
for the white soul whose cloister it is. And the life lived in it 
is so simple too: plain living and high thinking have always 
some mysterious affinity. 


“I must note in passing,” she writes to Maurice one April evening at 
eight o’clock, “an excellent supper we have been having, papa, Mimi, and 
I ,at the corner of the kitchen fire, with the servants’ soup, boiled potatoes, 
and a cake I made yesterday. We had no servants but the dogs, Lion, 
Wolf, and Trilby . . . all our people are at church, at the instruction for 
confirmation which is given every evening. This repast by the fireside, 
among the dogs and cats, was charming. It only wanted the song of the 


cricket and you to make the charm complete. Is this enough prattle 
for to-day ?” 


We have spoken of le Cayla as a cloister, but as we have seen, 
Eugénie was not its only inhabitant. Her mother was dead, had 
died when Maurice was seven and Eugénie thirteen, but M. de 
Guérin still lived on in the old house, and with him his eldest son, 

rembert, another daughter Marie, the Mimi of the Journal, and 
Eugénie. M. de Guérin’s personality is a singularly attractive 


one: sensitive, affectionate. “ Voila papa, qui vient de me visiter 
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dans ma chambre, et m’a laissé en s’en allant deux baisers sur le 
front,” she writes one day. He has all the instincts of the old 
noblesse from whom he is descended: al] the traditions of the old 
régime which was vanishing or had vanished, but he is poor! His 
daughter, too, inherits some of his fastidious spirit. 


“As I went downstairs,” she records on May 10, 1837, “with a coal 
scuttle, papa said he did not like to see me do those things; but I have 
been thinking of Saint Bonaventura, who was washing up in his convent 
when they brought him, I believe, a cardinal’s hat. In this world there 
is nothing low but sin, which degrades us in the eyes of God. Thus my 
coal scuttle gave me a salutary thought which will make me do without 


distaste certain distasteful things such as blacking my hands in the 
kitchen.” 


And she does more than carry coals and superintend the cook. 
‘A day spent in hanging out linen to dry, gives me little to say,” 
she tells Maurice, But even in such an occupation she finds 
beauty, and thoughts, for with her thoughts spring up every- 
where. “It is, however, pretty to stretch the white linen on the 
grass, or to see it floating on the line. On these occasions one is, 
if one pleases, the Nausicaa of Homer, or one of the Bible 
princesses who washed the tunics of their brothers.” 

In such things as these her days passed. A journey now and 
then to Alby or to Toulouse, two short visits to Paris and to the 
Nivernaise, that almost enchanted forest land of France, visits 
few and far between from Maurice—for travelling costs money— 
these are the only events of her life. She commenced her journal 
in 1834; in 1839 Maurice died, but she wrote on until the end of 
1841. In 1848 she, too, was in her grave. 


Thus briefly we have sketched Eugénie’s surroundings and her 
life history: her Journal will reveal herself to us. In it is found 
one of the most intimate revelations of a soul which the world 
possesses ; intimate and truthful because sane as well as ingenuous. 
As we read it we are at once confronted by that strength and 
quietude, that forcefulness joined to the most subtle refinement 
which, to whatever source we may ascribe it, is the peculiar 
heritage of holy souls. The deep religious feeling, the (to 
borrow a word) theopathic temperament of which every line 
speaks, has to be taken into account as we consider this life. 
Such a life is a phenomenon which can no more be passed over or 
left out of the calculations of those who think than can some 
physical fact on which great issues of thought depend and on 
which judgment must be passed. Some men will call the life 
unnatural: I prefer to call it supernatural, for only by so 
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considering it can the full beauty of the thing be revealed 
to us. In such a life is found a key to the problem of the 
universe which no physicist can supply; aud it is a form of 
argument which will be more and more considered and taken 
into account, and which already, to many minds, carries more 
conviction than the shifting dicta of scientists can do. 

Matthew Arnold indeed seemed surprised that this holy and 
beautiful soul does not reach the ideal at which she aims, that we 
sometimes miss the sweetness and calm of a St. Francis de Sales 
or a Fénelon, or the radiant ecstasy of a St. Theresa. But the 
journal of even a saint would not be free from trace of éowfev 
gofor: saints in this world do not 


“wear a crown 
Within whose circuit is Elysium 
And all that poets feign of bliss and joy.” 


And a saint, in the technical sense of the word, Eugénie de 
Guérin was not: she was only that by no means contemptible 
thing, a good woman, whose every thought on things which are 
seen ends in a sigh towards the things which are not seen. That 
she had a drawing towards the religious life is certain, and in 
that life she would no doubt have reached nearer to her ideal. 
She was the stuff of which religious are made; and possibly the 
loss of one to whom she looked with even warmer affection than 
to her brother Maurice, early turned her thoughts from the world. 
But circumstances were adverse. She never left le Cayla, and her 
sturdy common sense knew that there is an economy in spiritual 
things: that a Saint Theresa would have been out of place except 
in her convent. And besides the common sense of her own keen 
intelligence, which could see all round a subject without weariness 
and without bias, Eugénie had been nursed in a system which, 
however we may regard it, possesses the supreme secret of 
imparting not only a finish, but a sanity which is as remarkable 
to the souls with whom it deals. 


But there is one aspect of the journal, which, as it is the great 
source of charm in the book, cannot be altogether overlooked 
—its felicity of language, independent of the beautiful thought 
which the language clothes. The form which Eugénie de Guérin’s 
work took was no doubt conducive to that quiet style of writing in 
which French authors have always excelled and which, indeed, 
they may be said to have created, a style full of fastidiousness 
and a “civil-suited” spirit, but yet free from the least hint of 
laborious finish. She is never “in company” when she writes ; 

2Q2 
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is always at her ease—velut fidis arcana sodalibus olim eredebat 
libris. And, like Cowper, she is one of that band who need no 
incident to make their pages brilliant. Like Cowper, she has 
nothing to record; nothing but la pluie et le beau temps of an 
uneventful life and the beatings of her own too sensitive heart. 
Her days are grey as a November twilight, but she can make us 
read page after page of her immortal journal with infinite delight, 
because she can transform and transfigure things commonplace 
and limited into things of grace and sublimity; can find in them 
some thought which lifts them out of the dust of things ordinary, 
and can clothe both the thought and the circumstance which gave 
rise to it in the most felicitous words. 

We have likened her to Cowper because both occupy somewhat 
the same path in literature; both have the gift of making dull 
things brilliant. But Eugénie is marvellously superior. She 
has the power of condensation, while he sometimes draws out the 
thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of his argument; 
and in those concise gems of thought in which she approaches 
Pascal, he is altogether deficient. With some men reason may be 
in the mind, not in words; but she can shape her reason into 
convincing words—clear, energetic, without effort. Like Pater’s 
Marius, she has the word, the phrase, which conveys to others the 
mood or the thought so vividly real within herself ; with him she 
has the apprehension of the nature of the thing which she is 
about to express, and the words follow that naturally. And here 
we may well liken her to Pascal, of whom Dean Church, himself 
a remarkable example of the gift which he ascribes to another, 
has said, “In no writer since the great Greek masterpieces has 
the ‘beauty, born’ of simplicity and truthfulness passed so 
‘ profusely ’ into style; a perpetual witness to all who hold a pen 
against the dishonesty of conventional and affected words, warning 
them of the first duty of that exact agreement of word and 
meaning, of that sincerity of the writer with himself as well as 
with his readers, ‘ce consentement de yous avec vous-méme,’ out 
of which, as a principle of composition, Pascal’s excellence grew.” 

And, with all her mental gifts, there is nothing harsh, un- 
feminine about her. She loves the birds, the flowers, les petits, to 
speak in her own graceful tongue, with all a mother’s gentle heart. 


“The shepherd told me this morning,” she writes one March day, “ that 
the wagtails had arrived; one had followed the flock all day. This is a 
good sign; we shall soon see the flowers! They say these birds bring good 
luck to the flocks. The shepherds reverence them as genii, and will not 
kill one. If such a misfortune does happen, the best sheep of the flock 
will die. I wish this naive credulity would preserve other little birds 
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which our peasants kill so unmercifully, and have given me so much 
sorrow before now. The misfortunes of the nests was one of my childish 
sorrows. I thought of the mothers, of the little ones, and it desolated 
me not to be able to protect them.” 


Thus she loved the birds, and a visit from a child is a delight 
to her in that grim old castle looking out on the glooming flats. 
“I love children as I love poor old people,” she writes one day, 
and then describes one who comes to see her. 


“He wants to see everything, to know everything ... he made me 
take down my guitar which hung on the wall, to see what it was; he 
put his little hand on the strings and was enchanted to hear it sound. 
‘What is there there that sings like that?’ he asked. The wind which 
whistled loud at the window astonished him too; my room was to him 
an enchanted place, something he will remember long, as I should if I 
had seen the palace of Armidius. ... 1 watched him with infinite pleasure, 
delighted in my turn with the charms of childhood. What must a mother 
feel for these gracious creatures!” 


And she possesses too the poet’s true recognition of beauty in 
little and often unnoticed things; the power of seizing on the 
exact charm of some trifle which would be passed over unseen by 
those destitute of the inward eye which was to her, indeed, the 
bliss of solitude. We rise from her book with the feeling with 
which we rise from a volume of Wordsworth. Our eyes are 
opened not only to see what they were too apt to miss before, 
but to see things in a different aspect. A primrose by the river's 
brim is something more than a primrose; the glory and the 
gleam comes to it or comes back to it. 

Let me transcribe, as an example of her joy in little things, a 
passage which shows what visions the kitchen fire—a prosaic 
spot to most minds—had for her. 


“When the rain is falling gently it is pleasant to sit at the side of the 
fire and take the tongs and make the sparks fly! This has been my 
amusement for a whole hour; I love it; the sparks are so beautiful, they 
are the flowers of the fireplace. Truly there are charming things in the 
ashes, and when I am not busy I amuse myself with watching the phantas- 
magoria of the hearth. There are a thousand little figures in the embers 
which go and come, change, disappear, spring up—sometimes angels, 
sometimes demons with their horns, children, old people, butterflies, dogs, 
sparrows: one sees them all under the burning logs. I remember a figure 
with an air of celestial suffering, which seemed to me a soul in purgatory. 
I was struck with it, and wished to have a painter at my side; never was 
vision more perfect. Observe the burning logs and you will acknowledge 
they are beautiful things and that unless one is blind one cannot weary 
before a fire. Listen, above all, to the soft murmurs which come some- 
times from the midst of the embers like a singing voice. Nothing is 
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sweeter or more pure, one would say that it was some little spirit of the 


fire which sings. See, mon ami, my evenings and their happinesses; then 
sleep, which is not the least!” 


The journal lends itself to quotation. The thought is so 
concentrated, so rapidly expressed, the beauties are so many ; 
a finished passage is found on every page. A few extracts, taken 
almost at random, will be the best method of indicating its charm 
and revealing those varying moods, common to humanity, but 
seldom chronicled with such concise vividity. 


“14 March, 1834.—This is one of my beautiful days, one of those days 
which commence sweetly and finish sweetly, like a cup of milk. God be 
thanked for this day passed without sadness! They are so rare in life, 
and my soul, more than any other perhaps, is affected by the least thing. 
A word, a remembrance, the sound of a voice, a sad face, a nothing, I 
know not what, often troubles the serenity of my soul, a little sky which 
the lightest cloud can sully. 

“12 December, 1834.—Nothing to say, nothing to write, no thoughts: 
the cold cripples even the soul. It seems as if in winter thoughts did not 
circulate; they freeze in the brain like icicles. This is what I feel often, 
but then some pleasure comes to me—a letter, reading, a sentiment which 
restores me. The thaw begins and the waters flow. 

“11 April, 1839.—On my pen a little creature is walking, not bigger 
than the dot of ani. Who knows where she goes? on what she lives, 
or if she has any grief of heart? Who knows if she is not seeking some 
Paris where she has a brother? She gets along very fast. I stop her 
on her road: now she is on the page: now far away. I see her with 
difficulty: I see her no more. Bon voyage, little thing. God conduct 
you where you wish to go. Shall we see each other again? Did I 
frighten you? No doubt I was great in your eyes; but perhaps for that 
very reason I was passed over as a mere immensity. My little creature 
has led me far; I am like this in the eyes of God, a little and infinitely 
little creature that He loves. 

“5 May, 1838.—I want to chronicle a beautiful day, calm, sweet, and 
fresh, a true spring morning—everything sings and grows. We have 
come in from a walk, papa, I and my dog. . . . We have brought in white, 
blue and violet flowers, which we have made into a charming bouquet. I 
have broken off two to send to... they are dames de onze heures, 80 
called apparently because they open at that time, as do other flowers at 
other hours, charming clocks of the country, clocks of flowers which mark 
the beautiful hours. Who knows if the birds consult them, if they do 
not regulate by the flowers their restings, their repasts, their meetings? 
Why not? 

“ Writing this in the splendours of the sun, under a sky the gayest and 
most blue, the most spring-like, in November. It makes me think of 
those in Paris, that iron grey which you see, which displeases you and 
makes so much evil to the soul. It is bad for a man strong as you are, 
a being strong as a man, to be overcome by a little atmosphere! The 
weather is so demoralising you say: is there no means of escaping the 
influences of the atmosphere, or of at least turning aside from it? Too 
great a question to be treated at le Cayla, where, to preserve ourselves 
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from the weather, we think on eternity, like the poor hermits. I do not 
dare to tell you the happy influence which high thoughts of faith have 
on me. Thrice blessed to have this benign help, but often a little 
‘atmosphere’ does me harm too. 

“Two visits. I note them because they are rare at present in our 
desert, and because of finding a man admirably ugly, a Pélisson, a remark- 
able face, deformed—and then the soul effaced the features! At first 
sight he shocked, at the second he pleased, at the third he attracted. 
Intelligence gives a charm and elevates this human face of flesh!” 

“29 May, 1835.—Never was storm so long! It still goes on, for three 
days thunder and rain. The trees bend under the deluge, and it is sad 
to see them with this languishing air instead of with the triumph of May! 
We said that this evening at the window of the salle as we gazed at the 
poplars bending their heads sadly as those who suffer under adversity. 
I could not help feeling for them a little; it seemed to me as if a soul 
were suffering. 

“5 September, 1838.—Louise said to me that where others see nothing 
I find so much to say. ‘You would find plenty of things to say about 
that,’ she said. It was the latch of the door which she held as she went 
out. Assuredly one could say and think much about that morsel of iron 
which so many hands have touched, which is lifted with so many different 
emotions, with so many feelings, by so many men, for so many days, so 
many years. Oh, the history of a latch would be long! 

“24 September, 1838.—No writing or quiet for several days: the world, 
the world, all the country to receive! We were twelve at table to-day, 
to-morrow we shall be fifteen, autumn visits, ladies and sportsmen, some 
curés, too, as if to bless the crowd: the life of a castle in the good old 
times. It would be very pleasant if it were not for the tracds of ménage. .. . 
Oh if it were not so late, what could I not say of these two days of 
mysterious visiting, of walks, of words sown in the wood, under the leaves 
of the vine. 


But the shorter passages are perhaps the gems of the journal. 
They recall sometimes the spirit of “ Guesses at Truth,” sometimes 
they rise to the heights of Pascal’s “Pensées,” and are not 
unworthy of a place beside them. Here are a few, taken at 
random. 


“Le beau n’est pas ce qu’on cherche, mais ce qu’on rencontre. 

“Un grand homme ressemble tant aux autres hommes! 

“Les teintes de l’Ame sont changeantes et s’effacent l'une sous |’autre, 
comme celles du ciel. 

“Qu’il demeure, cet inexorable ennui, ce fond de la vie humaine. 
Supporter et se supporter, c’est la plus sage des choses. 

“Voila le mal de voir et de vivre, c’est de laisser toutes les plus jolies 
choses derriére. 

“La santé est comme les enfants, on la gite par trop de soins. 

“Tonnerre, orage, tempéte au dehors, mais calme au dedans, ce calme 
d'une mer morte, qui a sa souffrance aussi bien que l’agitation. Le repos 
n’est bon qu’en Dieu, ce repos des Ames saintes qui, avant la mort, sont 
sorties de la vie. Heureux dégagement! Je meurs d’envie de tout ce 
qui est céleste : c’est qu’ici-bas tout est yil et porte un poids de terre! 
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“Tl y a des plaisirs tristes, comme celui de parler des morts, de voir 
ceux qu’ils ont aimés. 

“En ce monde, ombre de l’autre, on ne voit que l’ombre de la félicité. 

“Ce sont des riens, mais les riens du ceeur ont leur charme. 

“En allant au Pausadou, j’ai voulu prendre une fleur trés jolie. Je l’ai 
laissée pour le retour, et j’ai passé par un autre chemin. Adieu, ma 
fleur! Quand j’y reviendrais, ou serait-elle? Une autre fois je ne laisserai 
mes fleurs en chemin. Que de fois cependant cela n’arrive-t-il pas dans 
la vieP” 

* * * * * 


The great blow came at last; Maurice died. There are few 
things in literature more profoundly touching than the journal, 
still continued, but now addressed “ @ Maurice au ciel.” It has been 
said that there is something morbid in this, but I cannot see that 
this isso. There is, indeed, abiding grief in all the after pages, 
but they are yet the record of a soul struggling against grief, 
struggling to find the old joy, though to her the earth could 
never again be green or the sky blue, because tout est changé au 
coeur. She writes much of Maurice, but she writes—or tries to 
write—of the sky, the clouds, of the wind as it blows over a field 
of wheat: “J’ai passé une demi-heure 4 contempler cela et 4 me 
figurer la mer, surface verte et bondissante.” And she finds 
happiness still. 


“This morning I visited the fields for the Rogation at sunrising. It 
is beautiful to be out at that hour, to find oneself at the awakening of 
the flowers, the birds, of the spring morning, and then, too, prayer is 
easy! It goes out sweetly into the scented air among the sights of the 
gracious and magnificent works of God. One is so happy to see spring 
again. God wished to console us for the earthly paradise, and nothing 
gives me such an idea of Eden as this reviving nature, waving, resplendent, 
in all the beautiful freshness of May.” 


There is nothing morbid here; and for the grief which must 
find its place in a journal which is the outpouring of her whole 
heart, it is but the human cry of a human soul which—who 
knows ?—finds unconscious relief in expression, though the 
hearts of those who read may well ache over these heartaches of 
a heart long since at rest. 
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Srom the Persian. 


[The quatrains here translated are among those usually attributed to 
Umar Khayyim; but experts are not agreed as to the authenticity of any 
accepted texts. The stanzas on which Fitzgerald built his immortal 
superstructure may not be finer than others, or more genuine Khayyim ; 
but to the Western world they will always remain representative. ] 


To drink, to bask in Beauty’s love-lit eyes, 
Surpasses prayer and fulsome sacrifice; 

If Hell were filled with souls of wine and love, 
Who would desire to dwell in Paradise ? 


For we have bowed our heads to wine’s decrees, 
To the cup’s pouting lip free hostages ; 

The Drawer’s hand is on the flagon’s neck, 

And the cup smiles, to call life from her lees. 


With revelry in this poor hovel of mud 

We have pledged for drink our raiment, flesh, and blood, 
Freed from the hope of heaven or fear of hell, 

Careless of air, of earth, of fire, of flood. 


A day—two breaths to breathe in maduess fine— 
A life—once spent it will no more be mine— 
The world, we know, is hastening to be lost, 
Let us too, night and day, be lost in wine. 


As on a tablet written our lives are plain 
Traced by a pencil free from joy or pain; 
What Fate has fixed esteem a just award," 
For grief and struggle both alike are vain. 
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Since Life eludes the longings of the heart, 
Ah! what avails the struggle or the smart? 
Seated beside the waters of regret, 

We came too early, and too late depart. 


Ah! darling, chosen of the world to me! 
Eyesight and marrow of the soul to me! 
Nothing is dearer to a man than life, 

Yet dearer far than life art thou to me. 


There is no heart but bleeds, away from thee, 
Thy charms bewilder him who can but see, 
And though thou carest not for any one, 
There is not any one but cares for thee. 





The Temple and the Shrine are built for praise, 
The chiming church-bells sound a song of praise ; 
Mosque and cathedral, rosary and cross, 

Are all so many instruments of praise. 


Of sin remembered why should man complain ? 
Why should it cause him more or less of pain? 
Knows not of mercy he who knows no sin, 
And, but for sin, all mercy would be vain. 


H. G. Keene. 











Che Flower of the Flock.” 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘MDLLE. DE MeErsAc,’ ‘TorruBy HAtt,’ ‘Masor 
AND Minor,’ ‘THE WIDOWER,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A CLOSE FINISH. 


“Arg your English winters like this all the time?” Mrs. Van 
Rees inquired. “Grey and green, mild and misty; it isn’t 
exhilarating, but it’s sort of soothing, and it seems to fit in 
somehow with your national character.” 

“Tt fits in with our national sports and pastimes, at any rate,” 
Lord Tynemouth replied. ‘“ About once in every three years we 
get a spell of frost, and then we swear aloud ; for very few of us 
can skate, whereas we can all hunt—or, at least, ride after the 
hounds,” 

“The population of the British Islands is thirty-nine millions, 
more or less, I believe,” observed the American lady; ‘‘ how many 
of those British Islanders keep hunters, do you suppose? But, 
of course, when you say ‘ we,’ you aren’t reckoning in millions. 
Oh, I’m as far on as that; I realise that the millions are of no 
account. Still, even amongst the august thousands who constitute 
‘us,’ there must be a proportion of unfortunates, like Captain 
Strode, who can’t afford to hunt.” 

“You may include me amongst those unfortunates,” said 
Lord Tynemouth, smiling ; “my hunting days are at an end.” 

“ And your steeplechasing days ?” 

“Only once or twice have I ridden in a point-to-point race in 
my life, and then I was in a blue funk from start to finish. I 
can submit philosophically to the privations brought about by 
years and poverty in that respect. But I am sorry for poor 
Charlie Strode, who is young and plucky, and a fine horseman.” 

“T have noticed,” said Mrs. Van Rees, “that you Englishmen 

* Copyright in the United States of America. 
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are fond of running yourselves down. It’s a foolish habit, because 
the last thing you would like would be to be taken at your word. 
I don’t take you at yours, you will be glad to hear; I know by 
the look of you that nothing would put you into what you call 
a blue funk. As for Captain Strode, he is going to ride in a 
steeplechase presently, so we needn’t be sorry for him. I hope 
he is going to win.” 

“So do I,” said Lord Tynemouth. 

This was generous of him, for he had begun to suspect in 
Charlie Strode a possible rival, and if he had journeyed down to 
Lingfield that day with his friends the Rideouts and Mrs. Van 
Rees, it was not because he felt much personal interest in any 
event on the racing-card. To be sure, he was obtaining in liberal 
measure what he had come for, inasmuch as Colonel and Mrs. 
Rideout had hurried off to the paddock immediately on their 
arrival, leaving him to take care of Mrs. Van Rees, who honestly 
owned her inability to distinguish between one horse and another. 
It was pleasant enough to stroll by her side away from the 
shouting, bustling crowd in that still, grey weather, with the 
bare trees in the foreground and shafts of pale sunshine dropping 
down from the low sky upon the distant Surrey hills ; so pleasant 
that he would willingly have protracted their walk for another 
quarter of an hour or more. But of course she must want to see 
the Midget—not to mention the Midget’s gentleman rider—and 
when, as in duty bound, he suggested a visit to the paddock for 
that purpose, she instantly acquiesced. 

“The least I can do,” she remarked, “ is to pretend to take an 
intelligent interest in this serious affair. I suppose it is serious, 
isn’t it?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if it was—to some people,” answered 
Lord Tynemouth, smiling slightly. 

It certainly appeared to be so to Colonel Rideout, whose horse 
was being led round the paddock when they entered that 
enclosure and who at once proceeded, in the grave accents 
suitable to the subject, to draw their attention to the animal’s 
points. 

“Not much of him, you see,” said he, “but what there is— 
well, I don’t mind telling you that J never saw such quarters! 
Made like a hare, eh?” 

“Ought a horse to be made like a hare?” Mrs. Van Rees 
inquired of her neighbour under her breath. 

“ You've seen him going, I believe, Tynemouth,” Colonel Rideout 
went on; “so you know what he is. Shoots himself over his 
fences like a stone out of a catapult! Takes a bit of steadying, 
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and isn’t over and above easy to sit, for there’s precious little in 
front of the saddle, as you notice. However, that don’t matter 
with Charlie up.” 

Charlie, not yet arrayed for the coming contest, advanced and 
saluted Mrs. Van Rees, who amiably wished him success. 

“ Thanks; I shall do all I know to deserve it, you may be 
sure,” the young man answered. “I’m not quite as confident as 
Bob is, though. That big black mare Carmen will take a lot 
of catching if she gets away well and makes the pace what she 
likes.” 

“ Well, then I presume you'll have to catch her, that’s all,” 
Mrs. Van Rees returned. 

“Oh yes—that’s all. And if I don’t, breathe a prayer for me 
that I may break my neck before the finish—that’s all.” 

Colonel Rideout and Lord Tynemouth had moved a few paces 
away, following the horse; so that Mrs. Van Rees could murmur, 
without risk of being overheard, “Oh, but this really is serious. 
You mean that if you neither win nor break your neck your little 
private bank will be broken ?” 

Charlie nodded. ‘“ That’s about it. Do you remember that 
French general who headed a sortie from Paris, swearing to 
return dead or victorious? And, after all, he had to turn up 
again alive and beaten, poor chap. Now you can understand 
what I’m afraid of.” 

“TI don’t know whether you're afraid or not, but I’m quite 
sure you ought to be ashamed,” Mrs. Van Rees declared severely. 
“ Does it ever occur to you to remember that you have a widowed 
mother ?” 

“Yes, it does. Which accounts for my being both alarmed and 
ashamed. Personally, I shouldn’t object very much to being 
wiped out; I’ve come to the conclusion that life, under existing 
conditions, is a doubtful blessing.” 

He had in truth almost come to that mournful conclusion, and 
he wondered whether she could guess why. Perhaps his eloquent 
eyes failed to inform her, for she frowned and tapped impatiently 
with her foot upon the moist turf. 

“T thought you were more of a man than to cry out for death 
because you have to dispense with superfluous luxuries,” was her 
rather cruel rejoinder. 

Then they were interrupted by Mrs. Rideout, who hurried up 
and seized her cousin by the arm, saying, “Come on, Charlie, we 
must look sharp or we shan’t get back to the stand in time to see 
the next race.” 

Mrs. Van Rees, caring little about the next race, allowed the 
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hastening throng to outstrip her, and thus found herself once 
more in the company of Lord Tynemouth, who fell back as soon 
as he perceived that she was alone. 

“Ts anything the matter?” he asked. “ You look worried.” 

“Then my looks don’t belie me,” she answered ; “I am worried 
about Captain Strode. Did you ever hear of a mare called 
Carmen ? ” 

“Of course I have; they are making a hot favourite of her. 
Does Charlie Strode think that she will be too many guns for the 
Midget?” 

“Tm afraid he does, and I have a horrid conviction that he isn’t 
mistaken. I suppose you couldn’t poison her or bribe her owner 
in the next quarter of an hour, could you ?” 

“ Unfortunately,” replied Lord Tynemouth, smiling, “I haven’t 
a bottle of morphia and a syringe in my pocket; besides which, 
I always carry an inconvenient appendage in the shape of a 
conscience somewhere about my person. What a sadly signifi- 
cant circumstance it is that you should be willing to throw 
yours overboard for the sake of sparing Charlie Strode’s 
pocket.” 

“T beg your pardon; I ought to have remembered that you 
were an Englishman and explained that I was only joking. Not 
that I feel so very jocular, though.” 

“My dear Mrs. Van Rees, there are sentiments which need no 
explanation and jokes so earnest that even a dull-witted English- 
man can’t misunderstand them. Knowing what you know, you 
will hardly expect me to be overjoyed; but, on the other hand, 
you must not expect me to weep for Charlie Strode, who seems 
likely to win a great deal more than he will lose to-day, even if 
the Midget should be distanced.” 

The paddock was all but deserted, and Mrs. Van Rees could 
raise her voice without risk of attracting anybody’s attention, 
save that of her interlocutor. 

“Lord Tynemouth,” said she, in clear, ringing accents, “you 
are never to speak to me like that again, please; I don’t like it. 
If you can’t believe that a woman of my age may be fond of a 
boy like Captain Strode without being in love with him, so much 
the worse for you. But you will have to draw a delicate veil 
over your beliefs unless you want me to be disgusted with you, 
instead of preferring you to any countryman of yours whom I 
have come across yet.” 

Lord Tynemouth made unreserved apologies. He could do no 
less in return for an admission which so abruptly raised him from 
the depths of despondency to a high table-land of hope. But 
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when, in his sudden elation, he ventured to push what had the 
appearance of an advantage, he was at once cut short. 

“ You said you wouldn’t,” the appeased Mrs. Van Rees reminded 
him; “you promised not to revert to that subject. without a 
signal from me, and Heaven is my witness that I have hoisted no 
signal, You promised at the same time to be a friend to me, 
happen what might, and friends who aren’t comforters are pretty 
silly sort of friends. Can’t you give me any comfort about this 
poor young man, who is ruining himself under my helpless 
nose ?” 

He thought he could. Nobody of the name of Strode ever had 
been, or ever would be ruined, he declared. Well, of course, there 
was Charlie’s father; but even in his case ruin had not meant 
actual penury. ‘This gay youth has the Carshaltons and a host 
of others at his back; if the worst comes to the worst he won't 
be allowed to starve, you may be sure.” 

“ But he may be reduced to begging his bread.” 

Lord Tynemouth shrugged his shoulders. “Perhaps. Only, 
as there couldn't, anyhow, be much question of his earning 
it——” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Van Rees, after a pause, “I should like to 
have him win to-day, all the same.” 

She took her purse out of her pocket and drew a couple of 
five-pound notes from it. ‘“ Would it be troubling you too much,” 
she asked, “to beg you to invest these for me on Carmen? I 
have never been a gambler in my life, but every time I have tried 
my luck I have lost, and that leads me to hope that I may have 
the evil eye. In the absence of morphia I must do what I can 
to spoil the favourite’s chance.” 

Half an hour later she was jubilantly saying to herself that 
she had thrown away ten pounds. Stationed next to Colonel 
Rideout in the stand, and peering eagerly beneath the raised 
elbow of that exultant sportsman, whose field-glasses had been 
following the progress of the race in which his horse was engaged, 
and whose staccato comments had kept her informed of every 
incident therein, she now knew, upon the best authority, that 
Charlie was going to win as he liked. Only two fences, and those 
not formidable ones, remained to be negotiated; the struggle, as 
had been anticipated, had resolved itself into a match between 
Carmen and the Midget, and the mare had already begun to show 
signs of distress, whereas her game little opponent was said to be 
pulling double. 

“They're over!” Colonel Rideout presently announced ; “ just 
one more flight of hurdles between them and home. We can’t 
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lose now, bar miracles. Steady, old man !—catch hold of him! 
Hullo!” 

Then from the surging crowd beneath broke forth a wild yell 
of “The Midget’s down!” 

He was not down, but alas! he was uncommonly near it. At 
the very last fence he had overjumped himself, had pecked badly 
and blundered on to his nose, losing at least a couple of lengths 
to the mare, who shot past him like an arrow from a bow. But 
he made a splendid recovery, and his rider, who had scarcely been 
shifted from the saddle by a shock which would have unhorsed 
most men, made a call upon him to which he responded with 
every muscle and sinew in his gallant little body. 

“The Midget wins yet!—he wins yet!” was the shout which 
rang in Mrs. Van Rees’s ears as the bright-coloured jackets 
flashed before her and joined one another at the winning-post. 

“ A dead heat, by George!” exclaimed Colonel Rideout, dropping 
his glasses and letting out his pent-up breath. ‘ Well done, 
Charlie!” 

But, unhappily, it was not a dead heat. Carmen secured the 
judge’s verdict by a short head, and backers of the favourite rent 
the air with vociferous cheering, while Mrs. Van Rees, somewhat 
to her surprise, found that her eyes were full of water. To lose 
like that, in the moment of assured victory—was it not enough 
to make a Spartan weep? 

It had no such effect upon Colonel Rideout or Charlie Strode. 
Mrs. Van Rees, who—hardly knowing how she had found her way 
thither—was soon beside them in the paddock, listened with 
amazement to the quiet, phlegmatic dialogue which was taking 
place between them, doubtful whether to admire their self- 
command or lose patience with their insensibility. 

“ My fault, I’m afraid,” Charlie was saying; “the simple truth 
is that I hadn’t strength enough left to steady him. He was 
dragging my arms out the whole way round, and I’ve never got 
quite right from that smash I had at Ranelagh last year. Awfully 
sorry, Bob.” 

“My dear fellow you rode a magnificent race, and precious 
nearly won it after all.” 

“Yes, another twenty yards would have done the trick. The 
mare ran well, but, as you saw, she isn’t really in it with your 
horse, and he’ll turn the tables on her, I expect, if they ever meet 
again.” 

That was all that passed, and Charlie could hardly have looked 
less like a man who, having played his last card, is face to face 
with grim ruin. Was it possible that, as Lord Tynemouth had 
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hinted, he was conscious of wealthy backers and consoled by the 
reflection that, although he had been unable to swim, he would 
not be suffered to sink? His American friend, whose heart had 
been so greatly softened towards him, could but hope not—and 
fear that it was so. 

She only obtained speech of him for a moment, just as she was 
setting out for the railway station with the Rideouts, and when 
he stepped up, hat in hand, to take leave of her. 

“Tm like that old French Johnny that I was telling you about, 
you see,” he good-humouredly remarked ; “ well beaten, but alive 
and kicking still.” 

“Why do you laugh about it?” she exclaimed resentfully. 
“What are you made of, any way?” 

* Don’t you think,” asked the young man, “ that you are a little 
bit hard to please. A short time ago you were calling me a 
coward because I humbly hoped that I might break my neck if I 
didn’t pull this thing off; now you quarrel with me for trying to 
put a good face on adversity.” 

“Oh, I don’t quarrel with you for that: who breaks pays, and 
if you're going to pay, it’s brave of you to do it cheerfully. But 
if somebody else is to pay because you are broke Ps 

Charlie coloured slightly. ‘‘ Nobody else will be asked to pay,” - 
he returned. “You don’t seem to have formed a very exalted 
opinion of me.” 

“T haven’t formed any final opinion yet; I’m forming one as 
well as I can; but you are rather more intricate than you 
appear at first sight. What made you pretend that you would 
rather die than lose the money which I suppose you have lost ? ” 

“ Well, perhaps I shouldn’t have put it in that way. I said, 
or I meant to say, that I was getting rather sick of life—which is 
the truth.” 

“But why ?—unless you mean that you haven’t courage enough 
to fight against poverty ?” 

“Oh, if that’s your idea of an intricate question! But I don’t 
suppose it will puzzle you much or long, if you bring your mind 
to bear upon it.” 

She did bring her mind to bear upon it during the return 
journey to London, and of course the interpretation which he had 
intended her to place upon his words was sufficiently obvious. 
Yet she remained puzzled. That Charlie Strode should affect to 
be smitten by her was intelligible, not to say inevitable; she 
understood him well enough to understand that it was his way to 
do that in the case of any and every woman with whom he might 
be intimate. But there had been something in his eyes at the 
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last moment which she had not quite fathomed and had not half 
liked. Well, upon the whole, it was less disagreeable to be 
perplexed than to conclude that she had been instrumental, 
however innocently, in bringing a fellow-creature to the brink of 
despair; so she gave up the very simple riddle which she had 
been invited to solve. 

“T’m not in possession of all the facts,” she told herself: “ he 
may have a dozen cares that I know nothing about. He isn’t 
fragile, that’s one comfort; he won’t be so easily broken, either 
in neck or in fortune or in heart.” 


Cuapter XIV. 


THE DOWNWARD ROAD. 


One has one’s little moral code. An unpretending, inadequate 
code, no doubt, in most cases; but that is only an additional 
reason for keeping one’s conduct strictly within the four corners 
of it, and Charlie Strode, when arraigned by his conscience on the 
conclusion of that disastrous day’s racing, had to own that he was 
ashamed of himself. He had had no business to speak as he had done 
to Mrs. Van Rees; after the very explicit intimation that he had 
received from her, it had, according to his notions, been decidedly 
“bad form” to do so. Moreover, all that he could have obtained 
by this breach of a tacit contract was that she probably now 
regarded him as his singularly ill-advised mother’s accomplice. 
Tll-advised Lady Caroline had proved herself to be, and a sharp 
scolding she deserved. This it would, in any case, have behoved 
him to administer, for the poor old lady had, it appeared, been 
outrunning the constable and had despatched an urgent summons 
to her eldest son, who was also her trustee, to “ come down and 
talk over these pestilent money worries.” A few days later, 
therefore, Charlie betook himself to Meads and pointed out, with 
edifying gravity, the inevitable results of exceeding a modest 
income by half. Lady Caroline was fussy and recalcitrant. She 
was of opinion that her affairs were being mismanaged: she could 
not see why it should be necessary for her to rest satisfied with 
so miserable a return for her invested capital as two and three- 
quaiters per cent. ; she even went so far as to suggest that, since 
Charlie happened to be the sole surviving trustee, the rigorous 
terms of the trust might be disregarded without anybody being 
the wiser or the worse off. 
“ After all, one must live,” she pleaded, “and one can't, 
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with the best will in the world, live upon twopence three farth- 
ings! It isn’t as if I had only myself to consider.” 

No; it was not as if she had only herself to provide for; and 
Charlie was so well aware of that that it was difficult for him to 
assume a stern attitude. 

“Of course,” he began, “I’m a drag and a burden upon 
you-—” 

“Oh, now, don’t!” interrupted Lady Caroline, throwing up her 
hands protestingly. ‘I can’t bear to hear you talk like that. 
Even Sam, who is the incarnation of common sense and sobriety, 
agrees that it would be a dreadful mistake for you to resign your 
commission just now—and you have resigned everything else. It 
wouldn’t be in your power, if you did, to make a fortune from one 
moment to another. What you can do, and what I hope you will 
do, is to marry a fortune.” 

“And by way of helping me to do that,” observed Charlie, 
“you must needs pat Mrs. Van Rees—of all people—benevolently 
on the back and give her to understand that our poverty conseuts 
to an American alliance! Really, mother, you might have known 
a little better than to play your cards with such unflattering 
openness.” 

“She didn’t mind,” Lady Caroline declared eagerly ; “I assure 
you she didn’t mind. She is a very sensible woman—quite nice, 
too, in her way—and she and I understood one another perfectly. 
We shall be capital friends, I know. Come now, Charlie, you do 
admire her, don’t you?” 

“Oh, I admire her,” answered Charlie, laughing a little in spite 
of himself ; “ the strange and unfortunate thing is that she doesn’t 
admire me. So I am afraid you will have to look out for another 
one.” 

“ Rubbish about her not admiring you!” cried Lady Caroline ; 
“T dare say she doesn’t want you to think that she is ready to 
throw herself into your arms; no woman ever wants to convey 
that impression. But if it comes to that, of course there are 
others. I only picked out Mrs. Van Rees because I fancied, from 
what I saw last summer, that you had rather more than a liking 
for her.” 

“Thanks; very thoughtful of you,” remarked Charlie drily. 
“You have managed to put her altogether out of the question, 
though. It’s just possible that she might not have been alto- 
gether out of the question if you had left her alone.” 

“My dear Charlie, as if the question wasn’t one for your 
decision! As if the whole thing didn’t begin and end with the 
question of whether you are willing or unwilling!” 
2Rn2 
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Charlie broke out into a despairing laugh. What was the use 
of further argument? “ Barkis is willin’,’ said he. ‘ Perhaps 
you had better tell her so. That course, no doubt, will have the 
advantage of being quite conclusive. Meanwhile, 1’ll have a talk 
with Sam about money matters and see whether anything can be 
done.” 

Sam, on being subsequently consulted, opined that nothing 
could very well be done to augment Lady Caroline’s income. 
“Tt’s a bore for her,” said he, “and it’s rather a bore for you 
that you are left sole surviving trustee. Of course we might have 
another trustee appointed ; perhaps it would be as well to do so. 
But as for going beyond the limits of the trust, I’m afraid that is 
impossible.” 

“ As far as I can make out there ought to be enough for her to 
live upon ; the real trouble is that she has got to keep me as well 
as herself,” observed Charlie ruefully. 

That, alas! was the real trouble, and Sam had to resort to 
unskilful casuistry in order to make believe that it was not. 
His casuistry, to be sure, convinced himself, which helped to 
render it convincing, and he held out comforting hopes of the 
future, 

“There’s a good time coming,” he confidently averred ; “I see 
more and more breaks in the clouds every day. I don’t say that 
we shall ever be rich again, any of us; but I do think that, if all 
goes well, you may find yourself tolerably comfortable a few years 
hence, and you're young enough, after all, to wait a few years, eh ? 
So is Lucy.” 

Charlie, whose perturbed countenance had begun to lighten up, 
frowned impatiently at the mention of Lucy’s name. “My good 
fellow, I told you that was off.” 

“Qh yes, I know you say so, and so does she. Quite right of 
you both; only—circumstances alter cases. It isn’t forbidden to 
me to hope that your circumstances will change for the better, 
and I’m sure——” 

“Sure of what?” the elder brother inquired, when his junior 
came to a pause. 

“T was going to say that I’m sure Lucy won’t change. I don’t 
believe you will either. Indeed, to speak plainly, I don’t see how 
you honourably can. But these things concern the good time 
coming ; don’t worry while the present baddish time lasts—that’s 
all I beg of you.” 

It did not sound very much to beg ; but then Sam did not know 
by what terrible worries the head of the family was beset. Claims 
which admitted of no postponement (the claims of tradespeople 
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scarcely came under that denomination) had, indeed, been met 
through Bob Rideout’s timely assistance; but Bob himself would 
have to be repaid, and there was also a Semitic personage who had 
made advances at a preposterous rate of interest, and whose 
manner, when arranging for a renewal, grew increasingly offen- 
sive. Racing tips might come off every now and again—five or 
six to one chances, comforting and encouraging for the moment ; 
these, however, it was but too evident, could never suffice of 
themselves. Besides, a considerable number of them failed to 
come off. And upon the top of all the above plagues, to be 
harassed by the obstinate fidelity of a young woman who chose to 
take a good deal more for granted than she had ever been really 
authorised to do—who could endure it without risk of forgetting 
himself and hurting the faithful young woman’s feelings? Not 
Charlie Strode, at any rate ; and in order to spare Lucy’s feelings 
as well as his own, he gave Datchet a wide berth from that day 
forth. 

He likewise determined to give Mrs. Van Rees a wide berth ; his 
motives, in that instance, being perhaps of a somewhat more noble 
order. She should, at least, have no excuse for suspecting him of mer- 
cenary motives, and he recognised the impossibility of frequenting 
her society without laying himself open to such suspicions. From 
time to time, as the weeks passed on, he came across her, and she 
always greeted him cordially ; yet he noticed, or fancied that he 
did, a certain change in her manner, dissuasive of intimacy. She 
did not again ask him to call in Lowndes Square, nor did she 
make any remark upon his abstention from so doing. “I have 
offered you my friendship,” she seemed to imply ; “if friendship 
is not enough for you you ,must accept something less, for I can’t 
give you anything more.” To such an intimation there could be 
no response, save a polite bow of acquiescence. 

During that winter and spring Charlie Strode was as unhappy 
as his nature would allow him to be. It is needless to say that 
he enjoyed a good deal of sport in one way and another ; brother 
officers, absent on leave, who wanted, or pretended to want, their 
horses kept in exercise ; friends in the Midlands who did not care 
to hunt six days a week—these very willingly placed themselves 
and their resources at the service of so popular a person. Still, 
there were moments and hours when he had nothing particular to 
do, and when, having nothing to do, he was driven to contemplate, 
with melancholy, prophetic gaze, the abyss of debt and disaster 
towards which he was hastening. Then, to give a less depressing, 
turn to his thoughts, he generally played poker, and generally 
rose from the table a loser. His colonel, who got wind of what 
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was going on, took occasion to remonstrate with him in a kindly, 
paternal spirit. 

“All very fine, my dear boy, but you must remember that you 
can’t afford to carry on that sort of game nowadays. I don’t want 
to interfere if I can help it; only, if it’s a fact that you dropped 
£2000 the other night——” 

“Oh, I don’t always drop my money. sir,” Charlie answered 
cheerfully. “In the long run one comes out about even, I think.” 

“ H’m !—but two thousand in oneevening! It wouldn’t require 
a very long run to break you at that rate, I take it, and luck, good 
or bad, is apt to goin runs. What would your mother say, eh? 
What would your mother say ?” 

He had no means of ascertaining his mother’s views upon the 
subject, because, for the reasons aforesaid, he was fighting shy of 
his mother. Had he been less neglectful of filial duties he would 
have learned, amongst other things, that Lady Caroline had 
struck up a warm alliance with Mrs. Van Rees, and that the 
latter lady had become quite a frequent visitor at Meads. But 
there was nobody to keep him informed of family intelligence, the 
Rideouts having long since left London, and Sam being immersed 
in work from early mornivg until late at night. Absurd and 
inconsistent as it may seem, he was at times inclined to feel a 
little hurt with his family for abandoning him to his own devices, 
and ready to believe that his family could get on very well 
without him. Dimly he began to foresee that he might, some 
fine morning, have to disappear from England and never be 
heard of again. He would not, in such an event, be long or 
keenly regretted, perhaps—unless by that extortionate Hebrew, 
who would assuredly fail to extort anything from Lady Caroline's 
trustees. 

For the time being, however, her ladyship had but one trustee 
—an eminently incapable one—and with him, in the spring of the 
year, it rested to invest on her behalf a sum of £7000, the amount 
of a recently paid-off mortgage. The lawyers wrote to him about 
this matter, and made so bold as to suggest that he should consult 
his brother, which he immediately did, by letter. But Sam’s 
reply was so discouraging with regard to the amount of interest 
obtainable that, out of sheer good nature and a desire to do the 
old lady a service, if possible, he refrained from immediate action. 
After all, he thought, one ought, by looking about a little, to be 
able to get four per cent. upon practically safe security, and if, in 
order to do so, he should be obliged to exceed his legal powers, 
the beneficiary was not likely to blame him. He communicated 
with a broker of his acquaintance, and was quite astonished to 
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hear that four per cent. is not to be had in these days without 
appreciable risk. Thus it came to pass that, at a highly critical 
juncture, he found himself in command of £7000, as to the 
employment or disposal of which there was nobody to call him to 
immediate account. 

To explain how it came to pass that Charlie Strode—a hitherto 
honest and honourable man—diverted a portion of that fund to 
his own uses would be a task so difficult that his biographer, in 
despair, can do little more than state the bare, ugly fact. Every 
politician, it has been cynically affirmed, has his price, and every 
man, according to some students of human nature, must needs 
succumb to temptation, if temptation be bat strong enough. In 
this instance, the break-down of a horse, which Charlie had be- 
lieved to be an absolute certainty, for the Craven Stakes, constituted 
a temptation which was at least strong. In other words, the luck- 
less trustee had to pay up a matter of £4000, or proclaim himself 
a defaulter. 

Of course the usual solace of self-deception was his; of course 
he considered that he was only a borrower, not a thief, and of 
course he intended to refund the loan at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity, paying his mother five per cent. interest for her money in 
the meantime ; he may even—for we are all capable, when we give 
our minds to it, of persuading ourselves that black is white—have 
reflected that it was a stroke of luck for her to obtain a tempor- 
ary return of five per cent. But what he did not, and could not 
like, was the necessity of telling direct lies; and this, in the 
sequel, it was lamentably necessary to do. Lady Caroline de- 
spatched anxious, pertinacious inquiries, which had to be answered ; 
there was nothing for it but to tell her that her capital had been 
skilfully placed in lucrative securities; fraud and embezzlement 
arese, naked and ashamed, before the eyes of their progenitor, 
causing him to feel at odd moments that it would have been 
better for him had he never been born. 

Under such circumstances a man almost inevitably goes from 
bad to worse. In sheer self-defence he must strive tv forget, and 
the methods by which oblivion is commonly sought lie ready to 
his hand. If Charlie did not take to drink it was because; fortun- 
ately for him, it had become a second nature to him to keep 
himself in hard condition. He did, however, plunge more and 
more deeply into reckless gambling, and Fortune only smiled 
intermittently upon his ventures. Things, it was obvious, could 
not go on much longer at that pace; the only question was how 


much longer he might be able to remain partially blind to the 
obvious, 
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CuaPTer XV. 


THE BOUQUETIERES. 


” 


“WELL, since you ask me, I believe I’ve had almost enough of it, 
said Mrs. Van Rees one afternoon to her friend Lilian Rideout, who 
had returned to London after Easter, as her habit was. “I believe 
I'll see this season through and then ship myself off to America, 
which is my own country and my own home when all’s said.” 

“As if you hadn’t been made to feel at home here!” cried the 
other reproachfully. ‘‘ You can’t have found London dull, I am 
sure. Perhaps you have found it too rackety and noisy, as 1 do, 
though I can’t pretend to be as much in the thick of it all as you 
are.” 

“Oh, I’ve no complaint to make of noise; compared with New 
York, London is a cow-pasture ia that respect, and I enjoy what 
you call racket. I'm not ungrateful either; I’ve had a splendid 
time, and you've all treated me as if you loved me.” 

“But you have had enough of us, nevertheless.” 

“As much as is good for me, perhaps. I don’t want to take 
root over here.” 

That, of course, was just what some people, who had experienced 
no difficulty in treating Mrs. Van Rees as if they loved her, 
wanted her to do, and her friend intimated as much, receiving, 
fur all reply, a grimace and a shrug of the shoulders. 

“T am not much of a worshipper of titles myself,” Mrs. Rideout 
resumed, after a pause; “still, a coronet does imply something, 
you know.” 

“Oh yes, it implies a husband, amongst other things, and 
between you and me, Lilian, 1 don’t seem to be pining for an in- 
vestment in coroneted British husbands. That’s why I’m afraid 
of taking root. I’m free to confess that your soil is tenacious and 
that you know how to cultivate it.” 

Mrs. Rideout hailed that admission joyfully. Having been 
absent from London for several months, she did not know with 
what assiduity and success her aunt, Lady Caroline, had been 
cultivating this charming exotic, and she took it for granted that 
Lord Tynemouth was the skilled Triptolemus alluded to. 

Lord Tynemouth himself knew better. He called in Lowndes 
Square, as it chanced, a few minutes after a staunch partisan of 
his had taken her leave, and his first remark bore reference to au 
approaching function which the two ladies had just been dis- 
cussing. 
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“So you have consented to hold a stall at Lady Carshalton’s 
bazaar, I hear,” said he. “I was sure you would.” 

“ That,” observed Mrs. Vau Rees, “ shows how clever you must 
be, for I was almost sure that I wouldn’t. But it was a pretext 
for asking poor Lucy Bramston to come up and help me. 
Nobody would have asked her if I hadn't, and Lady Curoline 
wants her to get any small doses of amusement that can be 
administered.” 

“Ah, exactly. Anything to oblige the Strodes.” 

“ Why shouldn’t I wish to oblige the Strodes? They are the 
most intimate friends I have in England, and they have been 
kindness itself to me this year.” 

“They weren’t quite that last year, were they? Lady Caro- 
line, at all events, wasn’t, if 1 remember rightly. But times are 
changed.” 

Mrs. Van Rees raised her eyebrows. “Jealous?” she inquired. 

“A little,’ Lord Tynemouth owned. “I don’t want to cast 
aspersions upon Lady Caroline, who is a decent old woman in her 
way, and there is no reason that 1 know of why she shouldn’t be 
an intimate friend of yours, only —you must see what she is driving 
at.” 

“Perhaps I do see what she is driving at,” responded Mrs. Van 
Rees calmly. “ What then?” 

“Well, then, I should think you might make allowance for 
some slight jealousy on my part.” 

“No, I can’t allow you any privileges of that kind. If1 were 
in love with Captain Strode—who, by the way, dissociates himself 
emphatically from his mother and shuns me as he would a leper— 
or if you were in love with me, the case would be different, I 
admit; but, as it is, I would rather that you didu’t run those 
people dowu. They are good people, and I like them.” 

“I will try not to run them down, then, and I hope you are not 
in love with Charlie Strode. I wonder why you say that I am 
uot in love with you, though.” 

Mrs. Van Kees laughed. “ Becuuse you are so transparent,” 
she answered. “It is all to your credit and your advantage that 
anybody can see through you; you don't pretend much, and I 
doust whether you could if you wished. I believe, and I am 
— to believe, that you have a genuine affection for me; 

ut——” 

“T assure you ” began Lord Tynemouth eagerly. 

“Oh, you needn’t assure me, I quite understand. I was going 
to say that J, ou my side, have a genuine aflection fur you—a genuine 
respect and admiration, tuo, which have been increasing all this time. 
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Only we have got past falling in love, youandI. So much the 
better for both of us, no doubt.” 

“You have reached the very point that I have sometimes hoped 
you might reach. Respect and admiration—well, I don’t say 
that I am deserving of either ; but—might they not suffice?” 

“So well,” answered Mrs Van Rees tranquilly, “that I have ~ 
more than once had serious thoughts of taking you at your word. 
I don’t miod owning that it would be you, if it were going to be 
anybody. But it isn’t going to be anybody. You will have a 
fresh tenant next winter.” 

As to that her mind was apparently made up, and his efforts to 
make her change it were soon put to silence. With equal ease 
was he prevailed upon to desist from amatory vows, for he was 
a very honest man, and it was true enough that he had outlived 
the passions of youth. Nevertheless, he was disappointed and 
dejected. 

“Perhaps you are right,” he ended by saying. “I'm sure I 
don’t know whether you are right or wrong in preferring soli- 
tude to companionship, and the United States to England. 
Either way, you are your own mistress; nothing that I can urge 
is likely to influence you. Only you will remember—won’t you? 
—what I told you before you went abroad last summer. 
Such as I am, here I am, and here I shall be found, if at any 
moment it should be my great good fortune to be wanted.” 

She nodded and smiled at him. ‘“ Yes, I shall remember that. 
You have paid me a compliment, and I'll pay you one not less 
handsome: I not only believe in your sincerity, I believe in your 
constancy. There!” 

In whom or in what can a wealthy and attractive widow be 
expected to retain faith after some experience of social amenities ? 
Mrs, Van Rees, upon whom offers of marriage had of late been 
showered almost as liberally and continuously as tradesmen’s 
puffs, had formed her own opinion of modern London and its 
inhabitants; but she had not, it must be confessed, yet arrived 
at an absolutely definite conclusion respecting Charlie Strode. 
The young man’s conduct had been somewhat enigmatical, some- 
what antecedently improbable, and that may have been why she 
was glad to see him approaching her stall at the bazaar in aid of 
some philanthropic society which was held a few days later under 
the auspices of Lady Curshalton. She was selling bouquets and 
buttonboles, and was driving a brisk trade in the latter ware, 
although, for some inscrutable reason, fashion had decreed that 
the coats of gilded youth should not be florally adorned that 
season. Lucy Bramston, her adjutant, happened to be diving 
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beneath the counter in search of a further supply of carnations 
at the moment, and the slightly disconcerted start with which 
Charlie paused when the girl’s head abruptly reappeared was not 
lost upon Mrs. Van Rees. However, he recovered himself in- 
stantly, and, taking off his hat, shook hands with both ladies. 

“Half a guinea, please,” said the belle jardiniere briskly. “I 
ought to ask double, for not one of these flowers can be worth less 
than twopence; but as most of them come from your mother’s 
garden, perhaps you are entitled to a reduction.” 

“Poor as I am,” Charlie gallantly returned, “I am more than 
willing to pay a guinea for any flower that comes to me from 
you, wherever it may have been grown.” He added in a lower 
voice, and with a sidelong motion of his head towards Lucy, who 
was attending to another customer, “‘ Why that additional impor- 
tation from Meads?” 

“ Because I was asked,” Mrs. Van Rees replied. “Any objection 
on your part?” 

“Oh no; only I wondered——” 

“You wouldn’t wonder if you had been more mindful of your 
duty to your family this last month or so. I am tres-bien vue at 
Meads nowadays, let me tell you, and frequently to be met with 
there. Which is more than can be said for you.” 

“ Ah !—that’s just it, you see,” ejaculated Charlie meaningly. 

“Tam afraid must be abnormally dense, for I don’t see.” 

“Oh, but you do—you know as well as anybody why I’m 
obliged to stay away from Meads just now.” 

“Motives of delicacy, perhaps? But on whose account ?—on 
Miss Lucy’s or on mine?” 

“Well—on hers and yours and my own, if I may speak the 
whole truth.” 

It was not quite the whole truth—there were other reasons, as 
the reader is aware, which rendered Charlie reluctant to meet his 
mother—but it sounded so like the truth that Mrs. Van Rees, 
who loved candour, was fain to laugh. 

“You needn’t pull such a long face about it,” she remarked ; 
“you haven’t been missed to any poignant extent, I believe.” 

“Not by you, I’m sure,” sighed Charlie. 

“If you are sure of that—and I should advise you to be sure— 
matters are so far simplified. You need not hesitate, at least, to 
find your way to Lowndes Square sometimes, even though your 
scrupulous conscience may wave you back from Datchet.” 

The above dialogue was not continuous. Besieging purchasers 
claimed Mrs. Van Rees’s attention at every moment, and only 
by enatches was Charlie able to respond, in an undertone, to the 
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remarks with which that popular lady intermittently favoured him. 
To the last of these he had an eager response ready, but she was 
called away before he could utter it, and Lucy Bramston it was 
who, slipping across from the other side of the stall, murmured 
softly and sympathetically in his ear: 

“How ill you look! What have you been doing to yourself?” 

Charlie could never bring himself to be rough or rude with a 
woman. He wished Lucy anywhere on earth than where she 
was; but that unflattering wish was perceptible neither in his 
face nor in his voice as he replied : 

“T’m not ill—only worried to death! You can’t wonder at my 
having been worried.” 

She did not wonder. She was full of compassion for him —com- 
passion mingled with admiration and gratitude. For she thought 
that she understood very well why he had absented himself from 
her vicinity, and if she likewise thought that she could read in 
his melancholy eyes something which was assuredly not account- 
able for their melancholy, that proves nothing more than that 
she trusted the man who had given her the right to believe that 
he loved her. She was a goose, no doubt; but certain geese are 
perhaps more worthy of respect than certain swans. And Sam 
Strode—that ugly duckling, whose snowy plumage had yet to 
become manifest to those who knew him most intimately—was in 
truth more to blame than Lucy was for the rejoinder which she 
deemed it appropriate to make. 

“You must not worry about me,” she whispered; “I am quite 
happy and quite contented. All I want is that you should be 
contented too.” 

“Ah!—you don’t want much, do you?” Charlie remarked, 
unable to help laughing a little, though he was in no very 
hilarious mood. 

What he, for his part, did not want at all, but had to accept 
and pay for with a smile and an eloquent look, was the white rose 
which Lucy, yielding to a sudden impulse, bestowed upon him. 
He bore it away with him, as the crowd at length swept him 
onwards, thankful, at least, for the small mercy that Mrs. Van 
Rees, who was just then busied in pinning a carnation into Lord 
Tynemouth’s coat, had not been a witness of that absurd and 
compromising little incident. 

But Mrs. Van Rees, it must be assumed, had eyes in the back 
of her head, for she entertained no sort of doubt as to what had 
become of that rose, and at a later hour she took her coadjutor to 
task upon the subject. 

“Giving flowers away is against the rules of the game, my 
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dear,” she severely remarked. “ Either you or Captain Strode 
owe the honorary treasurer ten and sixpence.” 

“Tt was a very shabby one—almost withered,” Lucy blushingly 
pleaded. 


“Dear me, how symbolic! Of the recipient, I mean, not of 
the kind donor.” 

“T don’t understand what you mean,” Lucy declared, bristling 
up, with the comic ferocity of a hen-bird whose chicks have been 
menaced. 

“T only mean that Captain Strode struck me as presenting a 
rather wilted appearance.” 

“He looks ill and harassed; it isn’t very surprising that he 
should. He told me he had been worried to death.” 

“Oh, he told you that, did he? I suppose he didn’t happen to 
specify his worries ?” 

“ There was no need for him to specify them.” 

“T don’t know about there being no need; there wasn’t much 
probability of his doing so, perhaps. He has got into debt, 
that’s all.” 

“He may have got into debt,” answered Lucy, “but that 
certainly is not all.” She added, with some resentment, “ Why 
do you always speak so sneeringly of him? You wouldn’t if you 
knew him as well as I do.’ 

“Tt is possible,” returned Mrs. Van Rees composedly, “that I 
don’t know him as well as you do; but then, again, it is pos-ible 
that I may know him a little better. I have the advantage, you 
see, of being able to analyse him coldly and impartiaily. That’s 
one reason why I don’t like to see you presenting him with 
gratuitous roses.” 

This conversation took place in the carriage, on the way home 
from the bazaar, and Lucy allowed it to drop until Lowndes 
Square had nearly been reached, when she resumed abruptly : 

“T don’t think you are quite impartial, Mrs. Van Rees. If I 
did wrong in giving Charlie a flower I am sorry for it, and I 
won’t offend in that way again; but—you must not suppose, 
please, that I meant anything by it.” 

The little American lady’s Labitual good humour, which, from 
some cause or other, had been temporarily clouded, reasserted 
itself at once. 

“Why, my dear girl,” she exclaimed, laughing, “you aren't 
accusing me of jealousy, are you? Of course you didn’t mean 
anything, and it would have been a great pity if you had, because, 
between you and me, he will never know for certain what he 
means. Your aunt, who was alarmed a year ago lest he should 
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be smitten by my charms, wants him this season to be made 
comfortable with my modest fortune ; I dare say that is no revela- 
tion to you. Well, she had nothing to fear then, and she has 
nothing to hope for now, from me. Oh, I’m perfectly impartial, 
though I’m not altogether indifferent ; you have been good to me, 
and you have my very best wishes, one and all of you. As for 
Captain Strode, I venture to predict that he will be engaged to 
an heiress before the end of the summer, but I: know who that 
favoured heiress won’t be.” 


Cuapter XVI. 
THE INTERMEDIARY. 


“ Don’r you want to come and dine here on Thursday, and meet 
Lucy Bramston?” Mrs. Van Rees wrote, a few days later, to 
Charlie Strode. ‘ Your mother allows me to keep possession of 
her until the end of the week, and two odd women (you will 
understand that I mean single, not singular ones) in a house cry 
aloud for masculine balance. So here is your chance to be useful 
as well as amiable.” 

Charlie unhesitatingly seized a sheet of note-paper, and re- 
gretted that a previous engagement for Thursday prevented him 
from accepting Mrs. Van Rees’s kind invitation. Many things had 
combined of late to demonstrate to him that he was, and must 
ever continue to be, useless, while he did not at the moment feel 
at all amiable. The same post had brought him—the accursed 
post was always bringing him—other letters which were enough 
to ruffle anybody’s amiability, and it was a little too much that 
he should be mockingly asked into the bargain, by the only 
woman whom he had ever really loved, to meet one whom (as she 
must, of course, be very well aware) it was his laudable aim and 
object to avoid. 

“Very good fun for her, I dare say,” he muttered, “ to watch a 
poor devil struggling with a preposterous situation; but [ don’t 
see why I should provide her with entertainment of that kind, 
and I'll be hanged if I do! I wish to Heaven I could provide 
some of these sporting prophets with the entertainment that they 
deserve—boiling oil should be their portion! Two more losers 
yesterday, and only a deuced forlorn hope for today! Oh, what 
a jolly little world this would be if there were no horses in it and 
no women!” 

So Mrs. Van Rees had to find a substitute for this recalcitrant 
guest, and—the time being rather short—she despatched an 
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appeal to his brother Sam, who, as Lucy assured her, was never 
engaged to dine anywhere. 

“Tt isn’t a previous engagement that would prevent any young 
man in London from dining where he feit like dining; I've 
seen enough of London young men to know that,” Mrs, Van Rees 
observed. ‘ However, Samuel will suit me quite as well as 
Charles, and I shouldn’t wonder if he were to suit you better— 
only you haven’t the sense to see it.” 

She sometimes made sharp little speeches of that sort to a girl 
who irritated her, yet to whom she had, upon the whole, shown a 
good deal of substantial kindness. Lucy Bramston did not in the 
least know how to dress herself, and her hostess had, during the 
last few d»ys, been giving her some valuable instruction, supple- 
mented by sundry presents which could hardly have been refused 
without ungraciousness. The girl was, in truth, almost pretty, 
and could be made to look quite so. It was unfortunate, in Mrs. 
Van Rees’s opinion, that she could not be made to realise the 
futility of worshipping idols with clay feet; but, since she was 
evidently incapable of the required discernment, it only remained 
to do the best that could te done with her, such as she was; 
and, since Charlie declined to run the risk of being shown up 
in his true cvlours, an incidental favour might just as well be 
conferred upon Sam, who was equally incapable of flying false 
ones. 

The art of deception was one which Sam had never cared to 
devote much time to studying; still he did flatter himself that he 
could, when he chose, conceal his feelings as well as anybody, and 
nothing would have astonished him more than to hear that he 
had altogether failed in concealing them from Mrs. Van Rees. 
He made his bow to her, on the evening of her dinner-partv, 
without the faintest suspicion that his eyes, as he guzed wistfully 
and admiringly over her shoulder at Lucy, were betraying him, 
nor did he detect any suggestion of raillery on the part of his 
hostess when she gravely said : 

“Tm ashamed of myself for asking you to take Miss Bramston 
down to dinner; it will be almost as dull for you as sitting beside 
your own sister, won't it? But you must blame the customs of 

your country, not me: I daren’t lay sacrilegious hands on the 
appointed order of precedence.” 

“You little know,” responded Sam, with that broad, honest 
grin of his which had won him more friends than he suspected, 
“what a blessed relief it is to me to be preserved from one of 
those alarming fine ladies who first pretend not to hear what you 
say, and then, after making you repeat yourself, stare at you in 
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mute disdain. Lucy and I never bore one another; we have lots 
to talk about every evening of the week.” 

They had, it was quite true, always one subject of unfailing, 
inexhaustible interest to discuss, and they began discussing this, 
as a matter of course, as soon as they had taken their places at 
their hostess’s circular table. It was an exquisitely and originally 
decorated table, also the vianés which were handed round it 
were of a nature to reflect the highest credit upon the genius of 
those who had designed the same. But Sam Strode and Lucy 
Bramston had no eyes for marvellously-blended exotics, nor any 
palate to appreciate the poetry of food ; they might just as well 
—Heaven forgive them !—have been regaling themselves in the 
servants’ hall upon boiled mutton and turnips. 

“Oh, I don’t blame him for never coming down to Meads,” 
Lucy was declaring ; “I should be the last to do that, for I 
understand so well why he doesn’t come, and I like him all the 
better for it. Only I wish you would give him a hint that there 
isn’t any real reason for him to stay away, and that poor Aunt 
Caroline is pining for him, though she won't say so, Aunt 
Caroline, as you know, has hopes and plans which would be the 
salvation of him, if they could but come off, and a 

“ Exactly so,” interrupted Sam, “and it’s just because they 
can’t come off that he considerately keeps out of sight.” 

“But I think they can, Sam, I am almost sure they can, and I 
thould rejoice with all my heart if they did. You might tell him 
that from me—or, at all events, you might tell him I said so. 
What I wish for above all things is that he should be happy and 
prosperous. I am pretty certain that happiness and prosperity 
may be his for the asking, and I should hate myself if I were to 
stand for one moment in the way of his asking for them.” 

These were noble, unselfish sentiments, and Sam unhesitatingly 
applauded them as such. He declined, however, to transmit them 
to the suggested address, No; Charlie was not the only person 
in the world to be considered, even if he were—as no doubt he 
was—one of the very best and most undeservedly luckless fellows 
in the world. “ Besides, 1 myself never see him nowadays, so I 
can’t tell him things.” 

“But you hear from him, I suppose,” Lucy persisted; ‘at any 
rate, you hear of him; you know what he is doing. What is he 
doing?” 

Sam, who very rarely received any communication from his 
elder brother, did in truth know only too well what he was doing, 
but the topic was not one which could be dilated upon with 
present advantage to anybody. Lucy was therefore somewhat 
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disingenuously given to understand that devotion to the science 
of war, with a view to ultimate possibilities of distinction in the 
field, was at least partially accountable for the attitude of reserve 
which she deprecated. 

“That is all very well,’ Lucy remarked, in a dissatisfied tone 
“but war doesn’t break out every day.” 

“Perhaps every year is enough, and I can’t recollect a year in 
which we haven’t had some sort of a small campaign.” 

“ Resulting in death or wounds to most of the officers who take 
part in it.” 

“ Well—there are other results, you know.” 

“Medals and crosses? But you can’t invest a medal and 
live upon the interest. The alternative way is a very much 
better way.” 

Sam shrugged his shoulders and laughed. “Oh, if you would 
really prefer him to go in for the alternative way 7 

“ Haven't I just told you that I should rejoice with all my heart 
if he did?” returned the girl impatiently. “It is so extra- 
ordinary that you shouldn’t understand that! I want him to 
be happy ; I don’t want him to be killed or maimed or——” 

“Or broke? Perhaps that is what you mean.” 

Lucy nodded. “That is what I mean. There is some danger 
of it, isn’t there ? ” 

There was obvious and imminent danger of it (how in the world 
had she found that out?) ; yet Sam felt justified in audaciously 
replying: “I'll take care that he shan’t be broke. What I won't 
undertake to do is to deliver cynical messages from you to him. 
You say you want him to be happy. Allright; sodoI. Only I 
want you to be happy too; and so you will be, one of these fine 
days, if you'll only sit quiet and leave it all to me.” 

He was promising far more than he had any reasonable prospect 
of being able to perform ; but recent events had greatly increased 
his self-reliance. Moreover, he would have gone through fire and 
water to serve the two persons whom he loved best on earth. At 
a later period of the evening Mrs. Van Rees beckoned him aside 
and remarked : 

“You really were not bored during dinner, I observed. What 
were you talking about all the time, if it is permitted to ask ?” 

“TI believe we were talking about Charlie most of the time,” 
Sam truthfully replied. 

“Ah! so I surmised; I thought that would probably be the 
use that you would make of your opportunities. Well, you are a 
singular young man, Mr. Strode—very singular indeed ! ” 

“ Why ?” Sam inquired. 
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Mrs. Van Rees surveyed him whimsically for a moment, with 
her head a little on one side. “Oh, you know why,” she answered 
as she turned, laughing, away. 

The startled Sam wondered whether all American women were 
as clever as that, and hoped, for the sake of American men, that 
they were not. Then it occurred to him as a possibility that 
Mrs. Van Rees might be a little jealous of Lucy, and might have 
invited him to her house for a purpose easily comprehensible on 
that hypothesis. If so, she had found out what he presumed that 
she had wished to find out—and much good might the discovery 
do her! Still, she had a right, no doubt, to call him singular and 
to laugh at him. 

“ Self-sacrifice,” mused Sam as he plodded along beneath the 
stars towards the modest rooms in Gray’s Inn which he had 
recently hired (for it was not always possible for him to get down 
to Datchet after business hours), “ is a fine thing; but a man who 
is dying of thirst and who insists upon forcing the contents of his 
water-bottle down the throat of his brother, who doesn’t want to 
drink at all, looks rather like an ass, I must confess. One comfort 
is that I don’t care a rap what I may look like so long as I can 
carry my point.” 

What he meant was that Lucy must, at all hazards and all 
sacrifices, be granted her heart’s desire. He was well aware that 
Charlie’s peace of mind was not seriously threatened with regard 
to this matter. 

Not that the privilege of allaying deep mental perturbation on 
Charlie’s part was to be denied to him. On reaching his rooms 
he found, much to his surprise, that lamps had been lighted, and 
that a visitor in the person of his elder brother was awaiting him, 
extended upon three chairs, smoking a cigar and nodding over the 
evening edition of a sporting paper. 

“ Here have I been for the last two hours,” Charlie announced, 
in gently reproachful accents, as he scrambled up. “I thought 
you never, by any chance, dined out anywhere. However, I was 
assured that you would be back by eleven o'clock, so I decided to 
wait for you, because I want to see you rather particularly, Sam.” 
He added dolefully, after a momentary pause, “I’ve got into a 
most awful hole about money.” 

Sam was neither astonished nor shocked. The West-end 
nowadays is in closer touch with the City than it used to be once 
upon a time, and rumours of Charlie’s losses on the turf and at 
cards had more than once found their way into the offices of Strode 
and Son. 


“ Ah, well, I dare say I can give you a helping hand ” he cheer- 
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fully replied—“ that is, if you don’t require too enormous 
@ sum.” 

But the sum required was really rather enormous—not to be 
raised upon the spur of the moment, by hook or by crook. More- 
over, the worst of it was that of this sum a considerable portion 
represented trust money, fraudulently retained and paid away. 
Charlie narrated the whole story of his guilt, a little confusedly, 
yet without disguise, and with no attempt at self-extenuation. It 
was, indeed, necessary for him to be explicit, and he ended by 
ingenuously avowing why it was necessary. 

“Our esteemed uncle summoned me to Piccadilly this after- 
noon,” he said, “and I found him in a state of fuss and fidget. 
My mother, it seems, has been consulting him about her affairs, 
and he wanted to know exactly what. investments I had made on 
her behalf. Of course I had to put him off. I dare say I presented 
the appearance of a detected swindler; I felt like one, I know. 
Whether he smelt a rat or not, I can’t say; but he was quite 
clear that a second trustee ought to be appointed at once, and he 
was even kind enough to promise that he would see to that. So 
now—what is to be done?” 

Sam pinched his chin, which had dropped considerably below 
its normal level. “Oh, I must get them to appoint me,” he 
answered. ‘No difficulties are likely to be raised, for I am, after 
all, the natural person to be appointed.” 

“That’s just what I was thinking,” Charlie remarked, drawing 
a long breath of relief. 

“Yes; but e 

Sam did not finish a sentence of which the conclusion was 
easily supplied. He was ready to do anything in reason, besides 
some things which could scarcely be called reasonable, for his 
brother’s sake, but he had always been a scrupulously honest man, 
and to make himself particeps criminis in such a peculiarly ignoble 
case as this—— 

“Oh, I know it’s a large order,” sighed Charlie despondently. 
“Tf you feel that you can’t keep matters dark for a bit you must 
tell the truth, that’s all, and I for one shan’t blame you. If the 
worst comes to the worst I know how to break my neck without 
involving the family in the scandal of a suicide.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t do that—you mustn’t think of such horrors 
as that!” exclaimed Sam hastily. 

“ Well, if it comes to horrors, a term of incarceration in one of 
her Majesty’s prisons would be rather worse, wouldn’t it? There's 
no excuse for me; I quite acknowledge that, and I don’t pretend 

to make any. All I can say is that when I helped myself to that 
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money I fully expected to be able to replace it soon. And, as a 
matter of fact, you know, I can always replace it at a few months’ 
notice.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t quite see how,” said Sam, with a somewhat 
rueful countenance. 

“Why, my dear fellow, by marrying some woman with a 
fortune. I don’t want to brag—indeed, one doesn’t feel particu- 
larly proud of possessing facilities of that sort—still, as a matter 
of fact, I do possess them, you see.” 

Sam nodded. “I hope you will never be driven to fall back 
upon them though. No; as I say, I must get myself appointed 
co-trustee, and then—we shall have to do the best we can.” 

“You think I’ve behaved like a thundering cad, don’t you, old 
chap?” asked Charlie, laying his hand on his younger brother's 
broad shoulder. 

Sam’s cheeks instantly rivalled the glowing tints of his hair. 
“You're the only man living whom I would allow to accuse me of 
such thoughts!” he indignantly declared. “I perfectly under- 
stand how you came to—to borrow that money ; it—it was a very 
natural thing to do, under the circumstances.” 

A very natural thing todo! Yet nothing is more certain than 
that Sam would have pronounced the act in question utterly un- 
natural, had it been committed by any other man alive. 

“But of course,” he felt constrained to add, “nothing of the 
kind must ever happen again. And, look here, Charlie, don’t 
talk any more about selling yourself to rich women; I don’t like 
to hear you speak in that way. Besides, you aren’t really free 
to do it, you know.” 
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